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THE  COURSE  OF  THE  SOUTH  TO  SECESSION 
By  Ulrich  Bonnell  Philups 
I 

Daughters  op  England* 

When  one  state  had  seceded  and  six  were  on  the 
brink  an  advocate  at  New  Orleans  wrote :  “South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana 
and  Texas  are  knit  by  God  and  their  own  hearts  in¬ 
dissolubly  together.”^  These  erelong  made  the  nucleus 
of  an  independent  South.  Four  others,  when  summoned 
to  give  aid  for  coercion  cast  their  lot  with  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  in  three  more  there  were  popular  stir¬ 
rings  in  sympathy.  A  choice  was  being  made  between 
conflicting  loyalties.  As  in  1776  old  allegiance  no 
longer  gave  accustomed  security;  new  dangers  from 
an  old  government  brought  a  seeking  of  separate 
destiny.  Prophets  in  the  past,  impressed  by  contrast 
of  systems  and  foretelling  division,  had  been  contemned 
in  their  day ;  but  a  culmination  of  events  now  seemed 
to  prove  them  true. 

Just  after  the  peace  of  1783  a  British  captain  said 
to  an  American  general :  “When  all  of  you  are  in  your 
graves,  there  will  be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  this 
country;  there  are  too  many  interests  in  it  for  them 
to  be  united  under  one  government.  .  .  .  One  of  these 

1.  Thia  ia  the  firat  of  alx  ehaptera  completed  by  the  late  Profeaaor  PhillliM  aa 
a  part  of  a  companion  yolume  to  bia  L^e  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South. 
They  are  an  elaboration  of  aix  ieeturea  oeiiTered  by  Profeaaor  PhilUpa  in 
the  aprins  of  1982  at  Northwestern  Univeraity,  on  the  Norman  Wait  Harria 
Foundation.  The  other  ehaptera  wiil  foiiow  in  aueecaaiee  iaaoea  of  the 
Quartoriit. 

2.  I>ai2y  Craaesiil,  New  Orlcana,  Jan.  S.  1881. 
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days  the  Northern  and  Southern  powers  will  fight  as 
vigorously  against  each  other  as  they  have  both  united 
to  do  against  the  British.”*  About  the  same  time  a 
European  diplomat  said :  “This  republic  has  been  bom 
as  it  were  a  pigmy.  .  .  .  But  a  day  will  come  when  it 
will  be  a  giant,  a  veritable  awe-inspiring  colossus  in 
these  regions.”^  How  many  people  made  forecasts  in 
one  of  these  lines  or  the  other  cannot  be  known.  In 
the  main  they  doubtless  troubled  themselves  little  with 
continental  questions  and  less  with  the  century  to 
come.  Efforts  were  but  casual  to  pry  the  future,  to 
discern  whether  mutual  forbearance  was  to  maintain 
accord  and  lead  to  peaceful  power  or,  in  default  of 
this,  division  was  to  bring  mortal  strife.  Private  citizens 
handled  their  personal  affairs  in  the  manner  to  which 
they  had  been  locally  bred;  public  functionaries  were 
equally  prone  to  routine  and  averse  to  novelty.  In  any 
generation  few  suspected  that  mere  custom  was 
pregnant  with  crisis;  and,  so  complex  are  the  causes 
and  effects  in  the  course  of  human  events,  one  may 
still  doubt  that  this  particular  conflict  was  predestined 

by  divergence  of  institutions. 

***** 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  there  were  plentiful  quarrels 
within  the  several  colonies  and  between  sundry  neigh¬ 
boring  jurisdictions;  but  as  to  regional  interests  the 
sole  conflict  arose  over  the  molasses  trade.  In  this 
New  England  wanted  a  free  market  in  which  to  buy 
cheap  materials  for  the  making  of  rum,  while  Barbados 
and  Jamaica  sought  a  monopoly  for  their  own  output. 
The  West  Indians  won  a  restrictive  act  from  the  British 
Parliament  in  1733,  but  the  Yankees  found  solace  in 
so  copious  a  smuggling  as  virtually  to  nullify  the  law. 
The  continental  communities  from  New  York  to  Geor¬ 
gia  were  onlookers  in  this  matter,  not  participants.  As 

8.  Georse  Hanser,  Lift,  Advtniuret  and  Opinions  (London,  1801),  H,  426-428. 

4.  The  Count  of  Aranda  to  the  Kins  of  Spain,  1784,  quoted  by  W.  R.  Shepherd 
in  the  Politieal  Seitnet  Qnartsriy,  XXXIX,  66. 
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to  commerce  and  industry  in  general,  each  community 
tended  to  its  own  affairs  with  a  minimum  of  neigh¬ 
borly  contacts.  The  Chesapeake  settlements,  the  rice 
coast  and  the  sugar  islands  alike  sent  the  main  volume 
of  their  produce  across  the  Atlantic.  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  New  England,  producing  much  the 
same  goods  as  the  Old  World,  found  their  chief  mar¬ 
kets  in  tropic  lands  whether  on  American  or  African 
shores. 

As  to  contrasts  other  than  economic,  there  were  not 
many  to  be  found.  Negro  slavery  was  a  matter  of 
course  in  every  colony,  differing  in  volume  from  place 
to  place  but  not  essentially  in  law.  Indian  relations 
were  on  much  the  same  basis  everywhere,  trade  imply¬ 
ing  peace  and  land-hunger  provoking  war.  The  white 
population  from  Barbados  to  Maine  was  much  of  a 
kind  in  its  predominant  lower-class  British  origin.  A 
sprinkling  of  upper-class  Englishmen,  however,  had 
come  to  every  tidewater  settlement;  and  well-to-do 
citizens,  distinguished  for  their  genteel  bearing,  were 
a  constant  feature  in  every  prospering  colony.  On  the 
far-flung  seaboard  fine  manners  and  coarse,  high 
dialect  and  low,  were  separated  by  the  lines  of  social 
strata  far  more  than  by  those  of  geography.  The  most 
impressive  regional  differentiation,  in  fact,  came  from 
religion;  and  here  the  contrast  lay  not  between  any 
North  and  South  as  such  but  between  New  England 
and  all  the  rest. 

The  Puritans  differed  from  other  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  religionists  mainly  in  the  degree  of  their  zealotry 
and  the  firmness  of  their  purpose  to  make  every 
mundane  institution  subserve  the  purposes  of  their 
church.®  With  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  law,  civil 
authority  had  as  a  main  function  the  support  of  eccles¬ 
iastical  power.  No  provincial  proprietor  nor  any  royal 
government  was  to  be  tolerated  except  under  duress; 

6.  Nowhere  abort  of  Mormon  Utah  haa  another  eommonwealth  been  con* 
atroeted  aratanatically  for  control  in  the  intereat  of  a  apociile  religion. 
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life  in  the  large  and  in  the  small  was  to  be  ruled  by 
and  for  the  tried  supporters  of  the  true  faith.  The 
carndng  of  this  into  local  affairs  explains  the  promin¬ 
ence  of  the  village  or  “town"  as  an  institution.  About 
the  “meeting  house”  the  homesteads  must  be  closely 
clustered,  that  the  people  might  be  regimented  in  con¬ 
gregations.  Round  about  lay  the  land  for  tilth,  fenced 
into  great  fields  but  each  field  parcelled  into  strips  of 
individual  ownership  without  partitioning  fences.  Be¬ 
yond  these  lay  the  meadows  and  the  woodland  whether 
held  for  common  use  or  parcelled  among  individuals. 
The  town  meeting  and  the  select  men,  civil  counter¬ 
parts  of  the  congregation  and  the  deacons,  determined 
the  seeding  of  the  fields  and  apportioned  the  use  of 
the  commons.  That  every  man’s  life  should  impinge 
always  upon  his  neighbors’  was  a  matter  of  course  in 
these  close-knit,  isolated  communities  where  faith, 
morals,  crops  and  pasturage  were  debated  and  con¬ 
trolled  as  things  of  joint  concern. 

The  social  influence  of  this  regime  was  not  altogether 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Instead  of  eloquence 
in  debate,  a  taciturnity  prevailed  as  each  man’s  de¬ 
fense  against  an  excessive  public  knowledge  of  his 
private  affairs.  The  strictness  of  Sabbath-keeping  on 
land  was  offset  when  sailors  went  to  sea  by  the  rule  of 
“no  Sundays  off  soundings” ;  the  rigidity  of  sex  morals 
was  relaxed  in  bundling ;  and  the  horse-trading  deacon 
or  the  Whittier  of  wooden  nutmegs  for  sale  became 
symbolic  of  Yankee  shrewdness.  The  stringency  of 
theocratic  control  defeated  its  own  purposes.  The 
village  system,  furthermore,  proved  inconvenient  for 
husbandry.  When  the  land  of  a  single  farmer  lay  in  a 
dozen  widely  scattered  strips  much  of  his  time  was  lost 
in  going  from  job  to  job,  and  he  could  not  watch  the 
needs  of  his  crops  nor  guard  them  against  injury.  No 
sooner  was  the  system  established,  in  fact,  than  by 
purchase  and  exchange  fields  began  to  be  consolidated 
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and  the  pristine  plan  to  be  superseded.  When  New 
England  expanded  beyond  its  limits  of  the  seventeenth 
century  neither  full-fledged  Puritanism  nor  the  charac¬ 
teristic  village  system  was  carried  into  the  new  spaces. 
In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  the  West, 
farm  steadings  were  scattered  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  in  the  South. 

The  New  England  village  was  in  essence  an  English 
manor  without  a  lord.  In  early  Maryland  there  were 
manors  by  name,  with  lords  authorized  to  rule  them. 
In  Virginia  the  early  unit  of  representation  was  the 
borough,  a  name  which  implies  a  nucleated  settlement. 
James  City  and  Charles  City  loomed  so  large  in  pros¬ 
pect  that  their  names  in  full  were  bestowed  upon  the 
counties  which  came  to  comprise  them.  But  the  manors 
and  boroughs  alike  were  evanescent  in  the  face  of  the 
dispersive  influence  of  topography  and  economy.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  parish  with  its  varied  but  usually  sub¬ 
ordinate  functions,  the  county  was  the  one  unit  of 
local  government  throughout  the  South;®  and  the 
county  had  no  consultative  apparatus.  The  legislature 
at  the  colonial  capital  was  the  sole  deliberative  assem¬ 
bly  within  each  province.  In  the  local  exchange  of 
opinion  on  public  affairs  a  farmer  left  his  lonely  cabin, 
a  planter  his  isolated  steading,  only  on  occasions  not 
offlcially  scheduled  for  the  purpose.  The  locations  of 
the  churches  and  court  houses,  often  aloof  in  the  forest, 
were  symbols  of  the  slightness  of  organization. 

These  conditions  need  not  imply  that  discussions 
were  seldom  or  languid.  Church  attendance  was 
habitual  with  all  who  dwelt  within  riding  distance. 
Before  and  after  service  the  parishioners  read  the 
public  notices  on  the  door  and  chatted  of  things  in 
general;  and  the  homeward  path  of  a  family  group 
was  likely  to  lie  in  a  detour  to  some  friendly  house  for 
dinner  and  an  afternoon  of  talk.  Court  days  once  a 

6.  In  Louiaiann  the  counties  are  called  parishes. 
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month  brought  larger,  more  masculine  and  less 
decorous  assemblage.  To  the  bench  went  the  “squires" 
of  the  county  to  constitute  the  court;  to  the  bar  went 
such  as  were  charged  with  offenses  or  had  witness  to 
give  or  civil  causes  to  plead.  The  rest  formed  at  will 
an  audience  in  the  room  or  a  crowd  outside  for  sport, 
politics  or  business.  Affairs  of  the  law  might  be  finish¬ 
ed  in  an  hour,  but  the  throng  remained  until  nightfall 
and  festive  spirits  filled  the  tavern  till  the  small  hours. 
The  mere  knowledge  that  many  men  would  assemble 
at  the  time  and  place  caused  others  to  go  thither.  One 
might  have  a  slave  to  sell  or  an  overseer  to  hire, 
another  a  stallion  to  show  or  a  colt  to  test  at  the  stand¬ 
ard  quarter-mile.'^  A  third  might  merely  wish  to  send 
a  letter  to  a  distance  and  in  default  of  postal  service 
go  on  court  day  to  find  anyone  who,  dwelling  in  the 
proper  direction,  would  relay  the  missive  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  came. 

On  court  day  a  candidate  would  literally  mount  a 
stump  and  harangue  those  of  his  fellow  citizens  within 
reach  of  his  voice.  To  draw  a  crowd  and  engage  good 
will  a  friend  of  the  speaker  might  use  a  neighboring 
stump  as  a  table  for  dispensing  liquor.  Turkey  shoot¬ 
ings,  gander  pullings,  horse  races  and  cock  fights,  one 
or  all,  could  hardly  await  the  court’s  adjournment; 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  knowing  this  and  wishing 
to  miss  no  sport,  were  none  too  patient  with  long- 
winded  pleas. 

Election  days  and  militia  musters,  neighborhood 
hunts  and  barbecues,  log  rollings,  house  raisings  and 
husking  bees,  even  weddings  and  funerals  with  liquors 
provided,  augmented  the  means  of  exchanging  news 
and  gossip,  of  discussing  affairs  great  and  small,  of 
concerting  opinion  or  sharpening  divergencies.  The 
complete  privacy  of  daily  life  increased  the  relish  of 

7.  Before  blooded  horses  besan  to  be  imported  about  1780.  racing  speed  could 
baudly  be  maintained  for  a  greater  distance.  In  the  backwoods  “quarter 
races”  continued  in  vogue  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
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weekly  or  monthly  congregation  and  the  disposition 
to  make  the  meetings  worth  while.  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  chatty  sociability  and  the  fondness  for  oratory 

which  became  Southern  characteristics. 

***** 

The  social  order  grew,  as  it  usually  does,  without  a 
plan,  and  with  no  remark  of  its  distinctiveness  except 
when  travelers  brought  discussion  of  contrasts  with 
distant  regions.  To  stay-at-homes  all  things  of  habit 
were  matter  of  course.  Old-timers  possessed  the  lore 
of  preceding  trial  and  error  and  the  knack  of  pre¬ 
vailing  practices.  New-comers  in  the  main  were  in¬ 
dentured  servants,  if  not  Negro  slaves,  who  must  do 
as  they  were  told ;  and  even  if  some  came  as  freemen 
they  consciously  had  much  to  learn  in  a  local  adapta¬ 
tion.  Native  youths  grew  adult  adopting  accustomed 
ways,  their  elders  assisting  with  precepts  and  warnings. 
Even  pioneering  had  its  patterns;  and  few  desired 
pioneer  status  for  long.  Normal  people  wanted  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  establishment  was  attained. 

This  meant  not  merely  a  means  of  steady  livelihood 
and  a  convenient  provision  of  handicraftsmen  and  of 
commerce,  but  a  body  of  law  and  an  apparatus  for 
changing  the  law  when  occasion  arose  and  for  pre¬ 
venting  change  by  distant  authority  against  the  local 
will.  A  predilection  for  liberty  and  for  politics  was  an 
inheritance  from  England,  strengthened  by  the  crossing 
of  the  sea.  The  settlers  in  Virginia  looked  upon  their 
colony  as  a  mere  camp  until  the  House  of  Burgesses 
was  instituted  in  1619 ;  and  their  distress  at  the  crown’s 
displacement  of  the  London  Company  was  not  relieved 
until  the  continuance  of  the  House  was  assured.  Mary¬ 
landers,  with  sanction  from  the  crown  and  Lord  Balti¬ 
more,  quickly  developed  an  assembly  in  their  turn,  and 
used  it  steadily  to  whittle  down  the  proprietary  prerog¬ 
atives.  Carolinians  maintained  a  constant  obstruction 
to  the  fantastic  “fundamental  constitutions”  of  John 
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Locke  until  the  wearied  proprietors  ceased  their  in¬ 
sistence;  and  then  the  people  took  the  first  occasion 
to  cast  off  the  proprietary  yoke  and  procure  from  the 
crown  a  more  liberal  government  for  South  and  North 
Carolina  separately,  with  provision  in  each  for  a  fully 
functioning  assembly.  The  Georgia  settlers  in  their 
belated  turn  groaned  under  the  benevolent  autocracy 
of  the  trustees,  envying  the  liberties  of  their  neighbors 
and  protesting  continuously  till  the  thwarted  trustees 
resigned  their  charter  and  the  crown  applied  what  had 
long  since  become  the  standard  pattern  of  a  royal 
province.® 

Thus  each  colony  became  something  of  a  common¬ 
wealth,  a  daughter  of  England  emulating  considerably 
the  motherland’s  constitution.  In  each  there  was  an 
elected  house  controlling  the  public  purse  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  all  sorts  of  legislation.  In  each  also  there 
was  an  appointed  council  usually  sitting  as  an  upper 
house  of  legislature,  and  a  governor  likewise  appointed 
by  the  crown,  or  in  the  case  of  Maryland  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  The  council  might  reject  any  measures  adopted 
by  the  lower  house ;  the  governor  might  veto  what  both 
houses  had  agreed  upon;  and  the  crown  or  the  pro¬ 
prietor  might  disallow  what  a  governor  had  approved. 
But  the  governor  was  often  under  pressure  from  below, 
because  his  pay  depended  upon  assembly  votes;  and 
the  remoteness  from  England  tended  usually  to  mini¬ 
mize  imperial  interference  with  provincial  enactments. 
There  were  thwartings  and  grievances  from  time  to 
time,  and  even  a  rising  in  arms  by  Bacon  against 
Berkeley  in  Virginia;  but  in  the  main,  until  the  time 
of  George  III,  these  colonies  were  contented  daughters 
ordering  their  own  houses  under  the  protection  of  a 
distant,  powerful,  but  easy-going  mother. 

8.  Delaware  showed  so  little  Southern  impulse  at  any  time  that  she  will  not 
often  be  mentioned  herein. 
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This  adherence  to  the  mother  was  the  more  willing 
by  reason  of  dangers  from  French,  Spanish  and  Indians 
on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear  of  their  homes.  And 
these  menaces  gave  the  chief  occasion  for  joint  enter¬ 
prises  among  the  sisterhood,  as  when  South  Carolina 
gave  armed  assistance  to  North  Carolina  against  the 
Tuscaroras  and  to  Georgia  under  Oglethorpe  against 
the  Spanish.  There  was  at  no  time  in  the  southerly 
group  a  definite  regional  union  such  as  the  short-lived 
New  England  Confederation ;  and  when  apparatus  for 
continental  concert  was  offered  by  the  Albany  Congress 
it  met  as  chill  a  reception  below  the  Potomac  as  above. 
The  sisters,  diverse  as  they  were  in  age,  size,  employ¬ 
ment  and  predilection,  were,  outside  of  New  England 
at  least,  much  more  attached  to  the  mother  than  to 
one  another. 

At  the  same  time  certain  traits  of  maternal  policy 
were  irksome,  partly  because  they  denied  the  daugh¬ 
ters’  maturity.  For  example  in  1751,  when  Virginia’s 
age  approached  a  century  and  a  half,  the  crown  vetoed 
an  act  of  hers  prohibiting  the  construction  of  wooden 
chimneys  and  the  keeping  of  hogs  in  the  village  of 
Walkerton,  because  in  the  Privy  Council’s  opinion  it 
was  “highly  unjust  and  improper’’  to  permit  any  person 
finding  hogs  at  large  in  the  town  to  kill  them.  If  such 
pettish  interference  from  distant  Westminster  was 
rare,  it  was  frequent  enough  at  the  hands  of  carpet¬ 
bagger  lordlings  who  were  vested  with  provincial  au¬ 
thority.  Such  arrogant  and  inept  functionaries  as 
Boone  and  Montagu  in  South  Carolina,  Martin  in  North 
Carolina,  and  Dunmore  in  Virginia  did  more  damage 
in  the  critical  years  than  the  wisest  imperial  ministry 
could  well  have  repaired.  When  a  placeman  as  gover¬ 
nor  was  buttressed  by  placemen  in  his  council,  as  in 
South  Carolina,  chronic  feud  was  not  far  to  seek. 

In  some  regards  a  persistent  immaturity  invited 
restraint.  A  common  instance  of  this  was  paper  money. 
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which  the  colonials  called  bills  of  credit.  This  device, 
which  came  into  vogue  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
enabled  any  government  in  time  of  stress  to  meet  its 
expenses  without  the  trouble  of  raising  hard  cash.  The 
paper  was  generally  made  legal  tender  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  debts;  and  its  depreciation,  often  speedy, 
permitted  citizens  to  discharge  personal  obligations  at 
reduced  cost.  Inflation  was  hard  to  stop,  because  its 
continuance  gave  advantage  to  the  farmers  and  other 
speculators  in  the  colony  at  the  expense  of  creditors 
whether  local  or  British.  Merchants  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Glasgow  protested,  and  sundry 
steady-going  colonials  reinforced  their  demand  that  the 
British  authorities  intervene.  In  response,  during  the 
middle  decades  of  the  century,  royal  governors  were 
instructed  to  veto  further  legal-tender  issues,  then  an 
act  of  Parliament  forbade  such  issues  in  New  England, 
and  a  further  act  extended  the  prohibition  over  all  the 
colonies.  This,  in  the  esteem  of  loudly  protesting  in¬ 
flationists,  was  a  tyrannous  invasion  of  colonial  rights, 
while  in  the  judgment  of  others  it  was  a  salutary  check 
upon  fraud.  The  strongest  repercussions  were  perhaps 
in  Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina,  where  inflation 
was  greatest;  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  where 
self-restraint  had  prevailed  in  public  finance,  there  was 
no  special  complaint.  The  question  had  no  regional 
bearing ;  and  of  itself  did  not  evoke  apparatus  of  inter¬ 
colonial  concert. 

It  was  on  the  other  hand  an  actual  and  conscious 
maturity  which  at  various  times  prompted  Virginia, 
both  Carolinas  and  Jamaica  to  legislate  in  restraint  of 
slave  imports.  The  crown,  safeguarding  British  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  invariably  disallowed  such  acts, 
thereby  grieving  conservative  colonials  who  desired  to 
prevent  a  drain  of  money  in  payment  for  a  sort  of 
property  which  might  become  a  social  menace,  but 
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rejoicing  those  who  sought  more  slaves  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  service  and  profit.  Here  again,  there  was  no 

concert  among  the  colonies  concerned. 

***** 

In  general  it  is  hard  to  find  an  episode  in  southerly 
latitudes  prior  to  George  III  in  which  the  people  of 
even  a  single  province  were  solidly  opposed  to  a  trans¬ 
action  of  the  crown.  George  IPs  veto  of  Virigina’s 
“tuppenny  act”  is  almost  the  only  instance. 

“A  competent  and  sufficient  provision  for  the  clergy 
will  be  the  only  means  to  supply  this  dominion  with 
able,  faithful  and  orthodox  ministers  whereby  the  glory 
of  God  may  be  advanced,  the  church  propagated  and 
the  people  edified.”  Thus  runs  the  preamble  of  a 
Virginia  statute  of  1696,  duly  sanctioned  by  the  crown, 
which  directed  the  vestry  of  each  parish  annually  to 
levy  and  pay  to  the  incumbent  minister  sixteen  thous¬ 
and  pounds  of  tobacco.  For  nearly  sixty  years  this  law 
remained  effective  without  serious  protest  and  with 
but  a  single  slight  revision.  Tobacco  was  the  common¬ 
est  medium  for  all  payments,  and  its  use  for  tithes 
was  a  matter  of  course.  The  price  in  sterling  money 
fluctuated  usually  between  a  penny  and  two  pence  per 
pound,  and  it  seemed  fair  enough  that  salaries  should 
rise  and  fall  in  automatic  accord  with  general  pros¬ 
perity.  The  clergy,  with  other  officials,  had  merely  a 
chronic  mild  grievance  that  the  tobacco  paid  them 
was  of  the  lowest  permissible  grade. 

But  1755  brought  a  crisis  of  crop  failure.  After  the 
product  of  the  preceding  year  had  gone  to  market  it 
became  evident  that  in  broad  zones  hardly  a  leaf  would 
be  harvested,  and  anyone  bound  to  deliver  tobacco 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  him  to  whom  it  was  due.  In 
October  the  assembly  responded  with  a  preamble: 
“Whereas  by  reason  of  the  great  drought  a  very  small 
quantity  of  tobacco  is  made,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  colony  are  not  able  to  pay  their  public,  county  and 
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parish  levies  and  the  officers’  fees  and  other  tobacco 
debts  in  tobacco  for  this  present  year,  according  to  the 
laws  now  in  force ;  for  remedy  whereof,  and  to  prevent 
the  sheriffs  and  other  collectors  of  the  public  dues  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  people  and 
exacting  exorbitant  prices  for  tobacco  due  or  payable 
to  them  from  the  poor  and  needy,”  and  to  this  it  at¬ 
tached  an  act  permitting  all  persons  to  commute  their 
debts  and  dues  for  the  current  fiscal  year  by  paying 
two  pence  in  lieu  of  each  pound  of  tobacco. 

This  temporary  statute  served  its  purpose  and  ex¬ 
pired  without  ado.  Accordingly  when  1758  brought 
another  crop  shortage  the  two  houses,  by  almost  un¬ 
animous  votes,  adopted  another  one-year  “tuppenny 
act,”  with  a  preamble,  “it  being  certainly  expedient 
at  all  such  times  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
distress  that  must  attend  such  a  scarcity.”*  Perhaps 
this  intimation  of  a  permanent  policy  made  more  stir 
than  the  sinlple  repetition  of  the  taxpayer’s  relief. 
The  clergy  protested  in  convention  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  within  whose  diocese  the  colonies  were  includ¬ 
ed,  championed  their  cause.  Richard  Bland,  Virginia’s 
foremost  lawyer,  replied  in  a  pamphlet  asserting  a 
right  of  the  colony  to  pass  necessary  legislation  without 
interference;  and  others  used  all  means  available  to 
argue  the  justice  of  Virginia’s  action  and  show  the 
strength  of  her  will.  But  the  crown  disallowed  the 
statute  after  its  expiration,  whereupon  sundry  clergy¬ 
men  entered  suit  in  their  counties  to  recover  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  what  they  had  been  paid  under  the  in¬ 
valid  law  and  what  they  would  otherwise  have  received 
in  tobacco. 

One  of  the  cases  came  to  jury  trial  in  Hanover 
County  in  1763,  with  young  Patrick  Henry  as  attorney 
for  the  defense.  The  court  had  already  declared  that 

9.  William  W.  HeninK,  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia,  m,  151 ;  VI,  568 ;  VII. 
240.  A  third  tuppenny  act,  for  a  three-year  duration,  was  adopted  in  1769 
(Hening,  VUI,  381).  The  royal  approval  of  this  was  a  conciliating  gesture 
too  late  for  generally  placative  effect. 
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the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  damages,  and  the  jury’s 
function  was  merely  to  ascertain  their  just  amount. 
Expert  evidence,  furthermore,  had  been  heard  to  the 
effect  that  the  prevailing  local  price  of  tobacco  during 
the  year  in  question  had  been  sixpence  per  pound. 
Mathematics  would  thus  indicate  an  award  of  some 
£288  sterling.  Henry,  conceding  the  law,  denied  the 
right  of  this.  Government,  he  declared,  was  a  mutual 
compact  binding  the  subjects  only  so  long  as  the 
sovereign  gave  justice  and  protection;  the  tuppenny 
act  was  a  good  law,  and  its  disallowance  in  the  interest 
of  a  rapacious  clergy  was  an  act  of  misrule,  a  piece 
of  tyranny  which  the  subjects  had  no  obligation  to 
obey.  Ignoring  a  remark  of  “treason”  from  tiie  plain¬ 
tiff’s  attorney,  he  said  that  a  people  restrained  in 
making  their  own  laws  was  in  bondage,  and  the  chain 
ought  to  be  broken.  The  jury,  he  concluded,  had  a 
chance  to  make  such  an  example  of  the  plaintiff  that 
others  would  be  deterred  from  challenging  Virginina’s 
authority.  The  means  at  hand  was  to  grant  damages 
in  conspicuously  nominal  amount.  He  recommended  a 
farthing;  and  the  jury,  slightly  more  generous,  award¬ 
ed  one  penny .^®  It  may  be  wondered  that  neither  he 
nor  they  hit  upon  tuppence  as  the  cream  of  a  grim 
jest.  Perhaps  all  were  too  intensely  earnest  for  a 
sardonic  indulgence. 

Henry  had  borrowed  his  essential  doctrines  from 
Bland ;  but  his  rampant  fervor,  his  ringing  phrases  and 
his  torrential  speed  in  uttering  them  were  his  own.  He 
had  owed  this  opportunity  at  the  bar  to  his  father  who 
was  a  magistrate  on  the  bench;  all  things  afterward 
he  owed  only  to  the  people,  who  flocked  to  his 
eloquence  and  then  to  the  polls.  From  his  Piedmont 
county  of  Louisa  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Bur¬ 
gesses  in  time  to  flame  against  the  Stamp  Act  as  a 
stroke  of  British  oppression.  An  agent  of  the  French 

10.  William  W.  Henry,  Patrick  Henry  (New  York.  1891).  I.  S9>42. 
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government  visiting  Williamsburg  happened  to  hear 
Henry’s  great  speech  in  support  of  his  own  passionate 
resolutions,  and  wrote  in  his  diary: 

“Shortly  after  I  Came  in  one  of  the  members  stood 
up  and  said  he  had  read  that  in  former  times  tarquin 
and  Julus  had  their  Brutus,  Charles  had  his  Cromwell, 
and  he  Did  not  Doubt  but  some  good  american  would 
stand  up,  in  favour  of  his  Country,  but  (says  he)  in  a 
more  moderate  manner,  and  was  going  to  Continue, 
when  the  speaker  of  the  house  rose  and  Said,  he,  the 
last  that  stood  up  had  spoke  traison,  and  was  sorey  to 
see  that  not  one  of  the  members  of  the  house  was  loyal 
Enough  to  stop  him,  before  he  had  gone  so  far.  upon 
which  the  Same  member  stood  up  again  (his  name  is 
henery)  and  said  that  if  he  had  afronted  the  speaker, 
or  the  house,  he  was  ready  to  ask  pardon,  and  he 
would  shew  his  loyalty  to  his  majesty  King  G.  the 
third,  at  the  Expence  of  the  last  Drop  of  his  blood,  but 
what  he  had  said  must  be  atributed  to  the  Interest  of 
his  Countrys  Dying  liberty  which  he  had  at  heart,  and 
the  heat  of  passion  might  have  lead  him  to  have  said 
something  more  than  he  intended.’’” 

Whether  this  item,  discovered  in  recent  years,  or 
the  traditional  account  concluding  “If  this  be  treason 
make  the  most  of  it’’  be  nearer  to  Henry’s  own  words 
is  not  a  vital  matter.  He  and  many  another  were 
skirting  the  borders  of  treason;  and  there  were  few 
Virginians  to  do  more  than  deprecate  his  haste  and 
vehemence.  Then  and  for  a  decade  afterward  there 
was  divergence  merely  between  the  pugnacious  who 

11.  American  Hietorical  Revieto,  XXVI,  746.  The  report  continues  as  to  the 
next  day: 

"May  the  Slth.  I  returned  to  the  assemUy  today  and  heard  very  hot  De¬ 
bates  stil  about  the  Stamp  Dutys.  the  whole  house  was  for  Entering  resolves 
on  the  records  hut  they  Differed  much  with  regard  the  Contents  or  purport 
therof.  some  were  for  shewing  their  resentment  to  the  highest,  one  of  the 
resolves  that  these  proposed,  was  that  any  person  that  would  offer  to  sustain 
that  the  parlement  of  Engl'd  had  a  right  to  impose  or  lay  any  tax  or  Ihitys 
whats’r  on  the  american  Colonys,  without  the  Consent  of  the  inhabitants 
therof.  Should  be  looked  upon  as  a  traitor,  and  Deemed  an  Enemy  to  bis 
Country,  there  were  some  others  to  the  same  purpose,  and  the  majority  was 
for  Entring  these  resolves,  upon  which  the  G^emor  Disolved  the  assembly, 
which  hinderd  their  proceeding.” 
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wanted  speed  and  the  peaceable  who  counselled 
caution  in  prosecuting  a  cause  to  which  all  were  com¬ 
mitted. 

***** 

In  the  British  empire  something  of  a  crisis  must  have 
come  in  this  period,  even  without  the  young  king’s 
personal  ambition  to  rule  or  the  maladroitness  of  his 
ministers.  The  recent  great  war  against  France,  waged 
in  Asia,  Europe  and  America,  had  exposed  a  lack  of 
central  control  and  had  loaded  Britain  with  debt.  The 
several  colonies  had  participated  with  men  and  money 
more  or  less,  but  a  laggardness  of  theirs  in  meeting 
requisitions  had  been  embarrassing  and  costly.  With 
a  view  to  future  contingencies  a  systematic  imperial 
revenue  and  a  definite  integration  of  commerce  and 
policy  were  sought.  Hence  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Towns- 
hend  Tariffs  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  and  parliament¬ 
ary  programme  of  the  ’sixties  and  ’seventies.  A 
vigorous  opposition  in  Parliament  sought  with  but 
intermittent  success  to  prevent  or  at  least  to  temper 
this  exaltation  of  central  authority. 

But  on  American  shores  the  recent  treaty  which 
eliminated  France  from  Canada  and  Spain  from 
Florida  had  cancelled  all  need  of  military  protection 
and  left  mere  loyalty  to  combat  any  sense  of  grievance. 
The  New  Englanders  were  as  usual  the  most  alert 
against  encroachments  of  power,  for  their  colonies  h^ 
always  had  the  greatest  degrees  of  autonomy  and  the 
sharpest  divergences  of  interest  and  sentiment  from 
those  of  England.  Accordingly  Massachusetts  led  the 
resistance  to  consolidation,  though  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  were  quick  in  accepting  the  general  challenge. 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina  moved  with  the  main 
mass,  while  New  York  and  Georgia  brought  up  the 
rear.  Jamaica,  Barbados  and  the  Floridian  and 
Canadian  provinces  did  not  appreciably  participate  at 
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any  stage.  The  West  Indies  had  their  market  improved 
by  the  stiffening  of  trade  control  in  regard  to  sugar 
and  molasses ;  and  if  they  felt  anger  at  any  concomitant 
measures  their  isolation  from  sister  colonies  and  their 
helplessness  in  the  face  of  naval  power  in  case  of  war 
must  have  made  them  quiescent.  East  and  West  Florida 
had  only  the  tiniest  clusters  of  white  people,  and  these 
were  mostly  not  of  English  stock.  Quebec,  with  a 
French  population  habituated  to  despotism,  was  barely 
beginning  an  orientation  to  the  British  regime;  and 
Nova  Scotia,  voided  of  her  Acadians,  was  but  now 
receiving  her  pioneer  British  replacements. 

Georgia  had  special  grounds  for  contentment  with 
things  as  they  were.  Her  escape  from  the  stringent 
restraints  of  the  trustees  into  the  lax  control  of  the 
crown  in  the  'fifties  had  brought  a  surge  of  prosperity 
to  replace  languishing  poverty;  her  small  population 
was  now  freed  by  British  power  from  the  militant 
menace  of  Spain;  and  in  Sir  James  Wright  she  had 
a  sagacious  governor  who  bracketed  his  fortunes  with 
hers  by  investing  in  a  dozen  rice  plantations.  Some 
pique  may  have  been  felt  at  such  interventions  as  the 
royal  veto  in  1759  of  an  act  exempting  immigrants 
from  other  colonies  from  debts  incurred  by  them  before 
coming  to  Georgia ;  but  her  quiescence  was  undisturbed 
until  settlers  in  the  present  Liberty  County,  who  had 
come  from  New  England,  carried  her  into  the  “con¬ 
tinental”  movement  in  time  for  her  delegates  to  sign 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  status  of  Maryland  as  a  proprietary  jurisdiction, 
while  assuring  no  placidity  of  politics,  exempted  her 
from  quarrels  with  the  crown  over  local  questions  and 
thus  from  the  commoner  sort  of  preliminaries  to  the 
struggles  against  the  new  imperial  programme. 

North  Carolina's  deficit  was  not  of  quarrels  but  of 
integration.  Having  drawn  thin  settlement  of  diverse 
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origins  and  habits  into  the  region  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
the  Cape  Fear  coastal  district  and  the  wide  uplands 
respectively,  and  possessing  very  poor  channels  of 
interior  trade  or  communication,  she  could  attain 
cohesion  only  when  some  crisis  was  peculiarly  notorious 
and  vivid.  Her  generally  distraught  condition  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  deeds  and  disasters  of  her  so-called 
Regulators. 

These  pioneers  in  the  Piedmont,  earning  the  plainest 
of  livings  from  toil  in  their  crude  crops,  had  little 
money  with  which  to  pay  their  taxes  or  the  quit-rents 
which  in  the  northerly  zone  were  due  to  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville.  But  arrearage  rendered  any  citizen’s  property 
liable  to  distraint  and  loaded  him  with  fee-charges 
from  rapacious  officers  of  the  law.  Before  the  end  of 
the  'fifties  complaints  were  put  on  record.  In  1767 
George  Sims  particularly  denounced  Samuel  Benton 
who  had  recently  been  a  member  of  the  legislature 
from  Granville  County.  At  the  time  of  election  “he 
was  universally  esteemed  a  person  calculated  for  what 
is  called  a  poor  mans  Burgess,  and  indeed  he  has 
proved  a  poor  mans  Burgess,  he  forgot  that  you  sent 
him  to  do  your  business.  Gentlemen,  .  .  .  and  all  his 
transactions  below  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  that 
dear  self  of  his.’’  In  consequence  he  has  now  become 
colonel  of  militia  and  clerk  of  the  county  court,  ruling 
and  with  his  confederates  robbing  the  people.  Sims 
exclaimed:  “Does  not  daily  experience  shew  us  the 
gaping  jaws  of  ruin,  open,  and  ready  to  devour  us? 
Are  not  your  lands  executed,  your  negroes,  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  com,  beds,  and  household  furniture.  Are 
not  these  things,  1  say,  taken  and  sold  for  one  tenth  of 
their  value?  Not  to  satisfy  the  just  debts  which  you 
have  contracted ;  but  to  satisfy  the  cursed  exorbitant 
demands  of  the  clerks.  Lawyers  and  Sheriffs,  .  .  .  who 
laugh  at  us  for  being  such  simpletons  as  to  suffer  it? 
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.  .  .  But  let  us  appear  what  we  really  are,  to  wit,  free 
subjects  by  birth,  endeavouring  to  recover  our  native 
rights  according  to  law,  and  to  reduce  the  malpractices 
of  the  Officers  of  our  Court  down  to  the  standard  of 
law.”i2 

Protests  bringing  no  relief,  disorders  ensued  in  these 
northerly  counties,  and  increased  when  repression  was 
applied.  A  succession  of  rescues  from  arrest  evoked 
a  riot  act  from  the  legislature,  and  in  turn  armed 
rallies  by  the  backwoodsmen.  Against  these  Governor 
Tryon  in  1771  led  an  expedition  of  militia,  officered  by 
scores  of  prominent  lowland  citizens.  The  large  assem¬ 
blage  of  Regulators  which  was  confronted  on  the 
Alamance  River  found  itself  leaderless;  for  when  a 
parley  came  to  naught  Hermon  Husband,  hitherto  the 
moving  spirit,  abandoned  the  field  in  obedience  to  his 
Quaker  scruples,  and  James  Hunter  when  invited  to 
take  command  replied,  “We  are  all  freemen,  and  every¬ 
one  must  command  himself.”  A  fusillade  in  which 
nine  men  were  killed  on  each  side  was  followed  by  the 
rout  of  the  Regulators,  the  hanging  of  seven  captives, 
and  the  outlawry  of  many  who  had  made  escape.  The 
sequel  was  a  stampede  north,  west  and  south  from  the 
invaded  region.  Governor  Martin,  who  soon  came  to 
replace  Tryon,  adopted  a  policy  of  placation  which 
won  the  good  will  of  the  remaining  ex-Regulators  to 
the  crown  but  did  not  reconcile  them  to  the  rule  of  the 
lowland  colonels  and  legislators.  Hence  a  prevalence 
of  Toryism  in  some  upland  areas  during  the  War  of 
Independence. 

These  Regulators  in  North  Carolina  drew  their 
designation  from  a  more  truly  regulating  movement  in 

12.  George  Sims,  “An  address  to  the  People  of  GranrlUe  County,"  in  the 
American  Historical  Review,  XXI,  824-S82.  Samuel  Benton  was  a  grandfather 
of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Senator  from  Missouri.  The  senator’s  other  grand¬ 
father,  Thomas  Hart,  was  a  contemporary  sheriff  of  a  neighboring  county, 
who  when  investigate  was  found  “not  a  farthing  out  in  his  accounts.” 
Archibald  Henderson,  ibid.,  862  n,  citing  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records, 

Vm,  288. 
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the  ’sixties  in  the  Piedmont  of  South  Carolina.  The 
settlers  there  had  no  courts  and  usually  no  legal 
officers  nearer  than  Charleston.  When  horse-thieves 
and  other  disturbers  of  peace  and  property  were  to 
be  dealt  with,  orderly  citizens  must  needs  become 
vigilantes  and  apply  frontier  justice.  While  the  gover¬ 
nor  sought  to  repress  lynch  law,  the  assembly  wel¬ 
comed  a  proposal  to  relieve  the  need  of  it  by  circuit 
courts  to  supplement  the  single  existing  “general  court’’ 
at  the  capital.  This  purpose  was  blocked  by  the 
monopoly  control  of  sheriff’s  functions  by  Richard 
Cumberland,  a  London  playwright  who  held  office  as 
provost-marshal  of  the  province  and  operated  by 
deputy.  As  a  fruit  of  negotiation  the  colony  bought  a 
relinquishment  of  office  by  Cumberland  and  persuaded 
the  crown  to  abolish  the  sinecure;  and  thereupon  the 
needed  courts  were  created. 

This  gesture  of  good  will  from  the  lowlands  had  a 
special  timeliness  of  outcome.  By  chance  the  judge 
available  for  the  circuit  of  the  inland  courts,  when  they 
were  organized  in  1773,  was  William  Henry  Drayton 
who  had  stood  loyal  to  the  crown  through  the  troubles 
of  the  ’sixties  but  was  now  hred  with  opposition  to  the 
coercive  acts  being  applied  to  Massachusetts.  Not 
content  with  magisterial  routine,  he  charged  the  grand 
juries  to  consider  the  tyrannous  pretenses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  and  in  response  the  jurors  pledged  their  “lives 
and  fortunes’’  to  the  defense  of  colonial  rights. 


With  a  partial  exception  in  Virginia  where  Piedmont 
settlements  were  old  enough  to  have  attained  inte¬ 
gration  and  where  the  high  talents  of  Henry  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  made  special  contribution,  the  voice  of  protesting 
America  was  the  voice  of  the  seaboard.  It  was  there, 
if  anywhere,  that  the  stamps  and  the  taxed  glass, 
paper,  paints  and  tea  were  to  be  bought.  There  stood 
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the  few  towns ;  there  ships  came  and  went,  overseas  or 
coastwise,  bearing  news  as  well  as  cargoes;  there 
presses  issued  gazettes  and  assemblies  held  session; 
there  alone  could  the  strokes  of  Britain  be  countered 
by  prompt  action.  There  also  was  counsel  moderated 
by  men  of  established  place  and  vested  interests,  men 
accustomed  to  look  behind  and  before,  to  the  right  and 
the  left  before  deciding  upon  their  course.  Near  salt 
water,  from  Boston  to  Savannah,  dwelt  John  Adams, 
Hancock  and  Quincy  in  Massachusetts,  Jay  and 
Livingston  in  New  York,  Franklin,  Dickinson  and 
Wilson  in  Pennsylvania,  Dulaney  and  Carroll  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Washington,  Page,  Nelson,  Mason,  Wythe, 
Pendleton,  the  Randolphs  and  the  Lees  in  Virginia, 
Davie,  Caswell  and  Iredell,  Drajrton,  Middleton,  Rut¬ 
ledge  and  the  Pinckneys  in  the  Carolinas,  Hall  and 
Habersham  in  Georgia,  widely  diverse  in  personal 
proclivities,  variously  grouped  on  particular  questions, 
but  remarkably  homogeneous  on  general  public  policy. 
There  also  dwelt  James  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  in 
Massachusetts  and  Christopher  Gadsden  in  South 
Carolina,  who  with  Henry  were  the  van  of  irritation. 

As  a  rule  protest  and  resistance  found  origin  at 
Boston,  to  be  confirmed  elsewhere;  but  in  sundry  de¬ 
tails  initiative  was  assumed  in  other  colonies,  with 
Virginia  contributing  much  and  acting  with  special 
weight  of  influence. 

Remonstrance  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  against  the 
Stamp  Act  had  been  followed  by  paralyzing  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  Williamsburg,  and  by  Richard  Henry  Lee’s 
launching  of  an  association  in  his  county  to  boycott 
British  goods  until  the  act  was  repealed.  Parliament’s 
compliance  erelong  relieved  the  tension,  but  the 
Townshend  taxes  quickly  revived  it.  A  stringent  pro¬ 
test  by  the  Burgesses  in  1769  caused  the  governor  to 
dissolve  the  House,  whereupon  its  members  convened 
in  a  private  place  and  adopted  a  boycott  resolution. 
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Parliament  again  yielded  to  pressure  by  repealing  the 
taxes  except  for  three  pence  a  pound  on  tea,  which 
was  retained  as  a  mere  symbol  of  British  authority. 
Now  came  a  lull  in  which  citizens  might  review  the 
procedure  and  consequences,  refurbish  their  theories, 
and  debate  in  their  own  minds  and  with  one  another 
the  prospects  of  eventual  accord  within  the  empire  or 
further  struggle  for  colonial  rights.  Virginia  planters, 
farmers  and  merchants  appear  to  have  been  remark¬ 
ably  at  one  in  hope  for  peace  and  resolve  to  resist  on 
occasion.  British  tea  meanwhile  was  generally  boy¬ 
cotted,  but  otherwise  affairs  had  returned  fairly  near 
to  the  normal. 

The  train  of  decisive  events  began  in  1773  when  a 
glut  of  tea  on  the  East  India  Company’s  wharves  in 
London  prompted  a  seemingly  subtle  device  to  break 
the  residual  deadlock.  While  not  changing  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  tax  in  the  colonies.  Parliament  permitted 
the  company  to  draw  back  a  tax  of  a  shilling  per  pound 
previously  required  in  England  on  tea  destined  for 
America,  thus  reducing  the  gross  levy  to  nine  pence 
less  than  it  had  been  before  the  Townshend  tax  was 
laid.  The  company  thereupon  sent  cargoes  at  bargain 
prices  to  the  principal  American  ports.  But  all  along 
the  western  shore  tea  had  equally  become  a  symbol  to 
be  rejected.  At  most  places  its  entry  was  prevented 
peaceably;  but  at  Boston  citizens  disguised  in  Indian 
war  paint  flagrantly  dumped  the  stuff  into  the  harbor. 
Parliament  now  resorted  to  coercive  measures,  for¬ 
bidding  all  water-borne  traffic  into  Boston  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  red-coat  regiments  to  be  quartered  there, 
changing  the  Massachusetts  charter  in  the  interest  of 
prerogative,  and  requiring  that  certain  offenders  be 
brought  to  England  for  trial.  American  repercussion 
to  this  was  equally  prompt;  the  cause  of  the  Bay 
Colony  was  to  be  the  cause  of  the  continent. 
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Everywhere  appointive  governors  were  ousted,**  legis¬ 
latures  converted  themselves  into  conventions  or  “con¬ 
gresses,”  committees  of  correspondence  and  of  public 
safety  took  over  administrative  authority,  and  a  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  with  members  extra-legally  chosen, 
began  to  legislate  provisionally  for  the  colonies  at 
large.  The  whole  continent  was  in  flux,  old  govern¬ 
ments  overthrown  and  new  rulers  uncertain  but  un¬ 
restrained.  A  mere  local  group  might  act  at  its  own 
discretion.  Thus  the  public  safety  committee  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  meeting  at 
Charlotte  on  May  31,  1775,  considering  all  royal  com¬ 
missions  in  the  colonies  to  be  suspended,  provided  for 
local  courts,  taxation,  and  militia  control,  to  be  valid 
“until  Instructions  from  the  General  Congress  of  this 
Province  .  .  .  shall  provide  otherwise,  or  the  legislative 
body  of  Great  Britain  resign  its  unjust  and  arbitrary 
Pretentions  with  Respect  to  America.”  By  a  curious  twist 
in  a  participant’s  memory  many  years  afterward,  this 
committee  was  converted  into  delegates  elected  by 
militia  companies,  the  date  of  its  action  shifted  to  May 
20,  and  its  resolutions  transformed  into  a  declaration 
repudiating  British  allegiance  and  asserting  in  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  phrase  “That  we  .  .  .  are  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  a  free  and  self-governing  Association  under  no 

18.  A  preliminary  was  described  by  a  Virsrinian  in  a  letter  of  May,  1776: 
“I  don’t  doubt  you  have  heard  of  the  great  disturbance  our  Governor  has 
occasioned  by  taking  the  ammunition  and  locks  of  the  guns  out  of  the 
magazine  in  Williamsburg  privately  in  the  night  and  putting  them  on  board 
of  a  man  of  war,  .  .  .  which  occasioned  in  about  four  days  after  upwards  of 
1000  men  to  assemble  together  in  Fredericksburg,  among  which  were  600  good 
riflemen.  There  was  a  council  of  war  held  three  days,  Saturday,  Sunday  and 
Monday.  The  evening  of  the  third  day  we  were  all  drawn  up  in  ranks  and 
discharged  on  some  promise  of  the  governor  about  delivering  of  the  powder. 
If  we  had  continued  there  one  or  two  days  longer  we  would  have  had  up¬ 
wards  of  10,000.  Ail  the  frontier  counties  of  Va.  were  in  motion,  even 
Hampshire,  Fincastle,  Barkley.  There  were  expresses  from  Fredericksburg 
to  meet  every  company  to  let  them  know  there  was  no  occasion  for  their 
marching.  Fredericksburg  never  was  so  honoured  with  so  many  hearty  men 
since  it  was  a  town,  every  man,  rich  and  poor,  with  their  hunting  shirts, 
heits,  tomahawks,  and  fixed  off  in  the  best  manner.”  H.  E.  Hayden. 
Virginia  Genealogiet,  705.  Lord  Dunmore,  the  haflled  governor,  said  that 
in  opposition  to  British  policy  “the  men  of  fortune  joined  equally  with  the 
lowest  and  meanest,”  and  among  them  “the  laws  of  Congress”  got  marks  of 
reverence  which  they  never  bestowed  on  their  legal  government. 
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power  other  than  that  of  our  God  and  the  General 
Government  of  the  Congress;  to  the  maintenance  of 
which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other 
our  mutual  cooperation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
most  sacred  honor.”^*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
rhetoric  and  this  utter  intransigeance  are  an  imputation 
from  a  later  time.  None  the  less,  men  in  this  and  other 
localities  were  spontaneously  filling  the  gap  left  by 
the  collapse  of  royally  constituted  authority,  and  were 
prepared  to  carry  on  till  further  notice. 

As  protest  merged  into  resistance,  the  county  com¬ 
mittees,  whose  members  were  generally  men  of  local 
trust  and  prestige,  were  of  notable  service  in  main¬ 
taining  order  and  concerting  policy.  By  publication  of 
names  of  men  as  enemies  of  America,  by  seizures  of 
goods,  and  even  by  imprisonment  or  banishment  of 
persons,  these  committees  coerced  opponents  of  the 
boycott  and  established  a  full  control  of  trade,  press 
and  speech.  In  that  sense  only  was  the  second  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  warranted  in  saying  “Our  union  is 
perfect”  when  announcing,  July  6,  1775,  its  recourse 
to  military  force. 

“Our  cause  is  just.  .  .  .  Our  internal  resources  are 
great,  and  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  available,”  the  Congress  declared  in  the  same  con¬ 
nection.  The  “cause”  was  as  yet  the  recovery  of  ex¬ 
emptions  within  the  British  empire,  and  the  immediate 
purpose  was  to  bring  Parliament,  as  twice  before,  to 
repeal  its  aggressive  enactments.  Parliament  replied 
instead  by  an  act  in  December  declaring  the  colonies 
in  rebellion  and  ordering  a  blockade  of  all  their  ports. 
This  in  turn  drove  Americans  to  consider  more  ex¬ 
plicitly  a  French  alliance ;  and  this  implied  an  assertion 
of  independence,  for  France  would  hardly  give  aid  in 
a  quarrel  over  mere  details  of  colonial  status.  Thus 

14.  A.  S.  Salley,  In  the  American  Hietorieal  Revieio,  XUl,  16-4S ;  W.  H.  Hoyt. 

The  Mecklenburg  Dedaration  of  Independence  (New  York,  1907). 
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the  sequence  of  events  blazed  an  always  opportune 
trail  to  the  declaration  of  what  Americans  in  general 
had  sought  to  avoid. 

***** 

“When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds 
which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  as¬ 
sume,  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of 
Nature’s  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

“We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness.” 

These  Fourth  of  July  phrases  of  Jefferson  are  not  of 
distinctive  American  origin;  they  certainly  have  no 
savor  of  the  South  before  his  time.  They  were  borrowed 
from  British  philosophy,  notably  the  works  of  John 
Locke,  and  somewhat  amended  for  use  in  this  emer¬ 
gency. 

In  the  preceding  month  a  Virginia  convention,  acting 
on  advice  from  the  Congress,  had  adopted  a  state 
constitution,  prefixing  a  bill  of  rights  by  George  Mason 
which  asserted  “That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally 
free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent  rights, 
of  which  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they 
cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  pos¬ 
terity;  namely  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and 
pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.”  Other 
fledgling  states,  mostly  Northern,  echoed  Virginia  and 
the  Congress,  making  inherent  liberty  as  a  natural  right 
a  seeming  dogma  for  all  American  patriots. 

But  such  assertions  were  justificatory  of  what  was 
being  done,  not  explanatory  of  the  past  nor  neces- 
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sarily  prophetic  of  the  future.  They  were  a  device 
newly  borrowed  to  replace  prior  appeals  to  colonial 
charters  and  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  which  had 
served  the  preceding  occasions  none  too  well  and  would 
clearly  not  apply  to  the  present  need.  In  fact,  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  whether  inherited  as  Englishmen  or  in¬ 
herent  in  all  men,  was  not  an  issue.  The  concrete  ques¬ 
tion,  having  arisen  over  finance  and  commerce,  con¬ 
cerned  home-rule — ^the  right  of  a  community  to  restrict 
or  cast  off  extraneous  control.  Theoretical  rights  of  all 
men  as  individuals  were  used  for  what  they  were  worth 
as  “fundamental  principles,”  which  means  a  philoso¬ 
phical  gloss,  in  a  campaign  for  community  interests. 

The  participants  had  as  their  objective  not  anarchy 
but  continuing  order  with  a  shifted  control.  Engaged 
in  war  already,  they  did  not  scruple  to  suppress  or 
expropriate  and  expel  the  new  crop  of  Tories  which 
assertion  of  independence  created;  and  not  many  felt 
keen  qualms  in  continuing  to  hold  Negroes  in  a  bond¬ 
age  which  denied  them  both  liberty  and  the  possession 
of  property. 

These  rebels,  nevertheless,  were  not  sardonic  or  in¬ 
sincere,  but  opportunist,  using  expertly  what  came  to 
hand.  Some  of  them,  Jefferson  and  Mason  conspicuous¬ 
ly,  sought  a  remodeling  of  the  local  order  in  accord 
with  their  adopted  principles;  and  where  occasion 
existed  in  the  Southern  states  the  church  was  disestab¬ 
lished  and  entail  and  primogeniture  abolished.  These 
changes  were  not  of  huge  importance.  Religious 
toleration  had  previously  become  so  complete  that  dis¬ 
establishment  meant  mainly  the  relief  of  taxpayers 
from  the  burden  of  supporting  an  Anglican  clergy. 
Primogeniture  and  entail  had  found  little  use  in 
colonies  where  land  was  very  cheap  and  homesteads 
often  shifted. 

The  state  constitutions  adopted  in  this  period  did  not 
much  broaden  the  suffrage,  redistribute  representation 
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or  diminshed  property  qualifications  for  office.  There 
was  turmoil  enough  in  the  mere  exigencies  of  war. 
Citizens  were  generally  content  with  a  concentration 
of  public  endeavor  upon  resistance  to  the  British  efforts 
at  conquest. 

Even  in  this  they  were  naturally  much  more  willing 
to  spend  their  breath  and  their  ink  than  their  blood 
or  their  money.  An  illuminating  if  not  fully  typical 
document  is  preserved  in  the  Virginia  archives — a 
petition  addressed  to  the  legislature  in  1780  by  two 
sergeants  and  nineteen  enlisted  men  of  Amherst  County 
militia.  This 

“Humbly  Sheweth 

“That  your  Petitioners  are  of  the  Number  of  those 
who  were  lately  Ordered  into  Service  on  the  Southern 
Expedition — That  with  a  Conscious  Shame  &  heart¬ 
felt  Sorrow  we  most  sincerely  lament  and  Deplore  the 
shameful  Timmidity  which  marked  our  behaviour  at 
the  Unfortunate  Battle  of  Cambden,  as  well  as  its  un¬ 
happy  Consequences — That  as  to  our  Conduct 
(amongst  Others)  on  that  important  Occasion  We  dare 
not  pretend  to  justify  Ourselves — yet  by  way  of  alle¬ 
viating  in  some  degree  our  Guilt  we  humbly  offer  to 
the  Consideration  of  your  Hon“*  House  the  following 
Facts — That  your  Petitioners  were  the  first  Militiamen 
of  this  State  who  were  ever  Order’d  into  service  at 
such  a  distance  as  South  Carolina — That  on  our  Arrival 
at  Hillsborough  we  staid  but  a  few  days  to  Rest  before 
we  march’d  to  the  South,  from  which  time  (except  a 
few  days  Halt  which  we  made  at  Deep  River)  we  were 
March’d  almost  Night  &  Day  and  kept  on  half  al¬ 
lowance  of  Flour  for  Eight  or  Ten  days  before  the 
Battle — That  from  these  Circumstances,  and  being 
wholly  unacquainted  with  Military  Discipline,  which 
we  had  not  time  to  learn;  Greatly  Exhausted  by 
Fatigue  at  that  hot  Season,  which  we  had  not  been 
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inured  to;  Dispirited  for  want  of  Rest  &  Diet;  and 
Panick-struck  by  the  Noise  and  Terror  of  a  Battle 
which  was  entirely  New  to  most  of  us;  We  (amongst 
Others,  Officers  and  Privates)  were  so  unhappy  as  to 
abandon  the  Field  of  Battle  Notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  our  Gallant  Generals  &  the  Example  of 
our  brave  brethren  the  Regulars — To  Extenuate  our 
own  Guilt  by  accusing  Others  we  disdain  to  do  and 
dare  not  Attempt — yet  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  Repre¬ 
sent  to  your  Hon'*'*  House  That  had  our  inferior  Militia 
Officers  been  experienced  in  Military  Discipline  or 
Capable  of  encouraging  us  by  their  Example  as  well 
as  Orders  and  particularly  had  we  not  been  drawn  up 
in  such  Close  Order  but  had  more  space  to  Act,  And 
Lastly  been  Permitted  to  Fire  on  the  Enemy  before  we 
receiv’d  their  Fire,  or  before  we  came  so  near,  We 

verily  believe  the  Event  had  been  Otherwise - But  to 

Proceed - On  our  return  to  Hillsborough  finding  that 

all  our  Blankets  &  Cloathing  (except  what  little  we 
had  on)  were  entirely  lost,  being  destitute  of  Money 
or  other  means  of  supplying  Ourselves  at  that  place, 
we  Petition’d  our  Officers  for  furloughs  to  go  home  in 
Order  to  provide  such  as  we  could — This  they  refused 
— but  at  the  same  time  most  of  those  who  went  from 
our  own  County  with  us — not  only  did  not  forbid,  but 
advised  &  encouraged  us  so  to  do— When  we  had 
accordingly  return’d  to  our  own  County  We  apply’d 
Ourselves  to  the  County  Lieut.,  informing  him  of  the 
Cause  of  our  Coming  and  of  our  Resolution  of  return¬ 
ing  to  our  Duty  as  soon  as  we  could  provide  a  few 
Cloaths  to  supply  our  immediate  wants — Who  indulged 
us  with  Furloughs  for  about  20  Days  which  were  then 
prolong’d  to  this  present  Instant  being  the  9th  of 
Octo*. 

“Accordingly  having  met  this  day  in  Order  to  Pro¬ 
ceed  to  Camp,  there  to  serve  out  the  Remainder  of 
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our  Term  and  to  make  good  the  time  we  have  lost — 
To  our  Astonishment  and  Grief  We  are  told  by  Au¬ 
thority  That  we  are  to  be  turn’d  Over  to  the  Regular 
Service  for  Eight  Months.  ...  We  are  moreover  in¬ 
form’d  that  Pay-Rolls  have  been  made  Out  during  our 
Absence  in  which  none  were  Included  but  those  who 

were  then  Present - In  these  Alarming  unhappy 

Circumstances  We  have  no  Other  Resource  but  to  Petition 
your  Honourable  House  for  Redress — ^Which  we  most 
humbly  Beg  and  Pray —  .  .  .  That  having  been  Order’d 
into  Service  early  in  the  Summer,  Great  Part  of  our  last 
Crops  have  been  lost,  by  which  our  Familys  and  Stocks 
are  likely  soon  to  be  Reduc’d  to  great  Distress — That 
should  our  Term  of  Service  be  prolong’d  to  Eight 
Months — Besides  looseing  great  part  of  the  last.  We 
must  be  depriv’d  of  any  possibility  of  making  any  the 
year  to  come — That  in  this  Case  most  of  us  being  al¬ 
ready  very  poor  and  many  of  our  Familys  large  tho 
weak.  It  must  Compleat  our  Ruin  &  Theirs — We  have 
always  understood  That  the  penalty  of  Eight  Months 
service  inflicted  by  the  Act  was  on  such  only  as  should 
Refuse  to  pay  due  Obedience  thereto  by  Marching 
when  Order’d — But  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  Represent 
That  we  never  did  Refuse  but  did  Actually  go  and  have 
Served  a  Considerable  part  of  our  Term  &  always 
intended  &  still  do  faithfully  to  serve  Out  &  make 
Good  the  whole — In  which  time  we  yet  hope  By  the 
Mercy  of  Divine  Providence  (as  we  now  joyfully  hear 
that  we  are  to  have  Regular  Officers)  That  we  shall 
by  our  future  Conduct  not  only  retrieve  our  own 
Reputation  as  Citizens  of  a  Free  State  But  also  the 
losses  &  Dishonour  which  our  Country  has  sustain’d 
by  our  former  Pusillanimity — Wherefore  we  most 
humbly  hope  &  pray  that  your  Hon“*  House  will 
Order  that  we  shall  be  reliev’d  by  the  next  Succeeding 
Divisions  of  our  County  (if  Wanting)  when  our  Term 
of  Service  as  at  first  Appointed  is  made  Good  (We 
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being  totally  unprovided  for  a  Winter  Campaigne) 
And  that  our  pay  (without  which  we  cannot  Subsist) 
may  be  paid  agreeable  to  Justice  and  Equity.  .  . 

Such  men  might  have  served  well  under  Sumter, 
Marion  or  Pickens  whose  method  was  that  of  brief 
campaigns  intermitting  farm  work.  Of  mere  militia 
little  more  could  have  been  expected;  farmers  em¬ 
battled  occasionally  could  not  prevent  even  the  sluggish 
Hessian  mercenaries  from  penetrating  the  country  al¬ 
most  at  will. 

The  governments  of  all  the  states  below  the  Potomac 
became  fugitive  at  some  time  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
war,  wide  zones  were  devastated,  many  slaves  carried 
away,  plantation  routine  suspended,  public  finance 
greatly  demoralized,  and  every  community  distraught. 
Eventual  victory  was  due  to  the  great  staunchness  of 
Washington  and  a  group  about  him,  to  the  half¬ 
heartedness  of  British  generals,  and  to  the  vigor  of 
the  French  intervention.  The  glory  was  to  come  in 
retrospect;  incompetence  and  misery  almost  prevailed 
at  the  time. 

But  independence  was  achieved,  and  with  it  a 
measure  of  continental  unity.  This  was  quite  against 
a  prognostication  made  by  Thomas  Bannister  to  the 
Council  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  1715: 

“I  am  senseable  it  has  been  the  policy  of  some 
Ministers  to  curb  the  forwardness  of  the  Plantations 
least  they  should  grow  too  big  for  the  Kingdomes  they 
belong  to.  .  .  .  But  the  notion  is  wild  and  ungrounded 
of  the  Plantations  ever  setting  up  for  themselves. 
Different  schemes,  interests,  notions,  religions,  customes 
and  manners  will  forever  divide  them  from  one  another 
and  unite  them  to  the  Crown.  He  that  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  reviewing  only  the  Religion  of  the  Continent, 

16.  VirKinia  State  Library.  Manuscripts  Division,  A  845.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  very  common  use  of  dashes,  capitals,  ampersands  and  elevated  letters  this 
text  is  reproduced  with  a  minimum  of  editing.  In  various  other  quotations, 
I  have  made  the  texts  easier  for  modem  reading. 
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and  consider  how  tenacious  each  sect  is,  will  never 
form  any  idea  of  a  combination  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Land  of  our  Forefathers.”** 

But  exigency  put  such  philosophizing  to  scorn. 
Gadsden,  rampant  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  had 
written  upon  return  to  Charleston:  “The  friends  of 
liberty  here  are  all  as  sensible  as  our  brethren  to  the 
northward,  that  nothing  will  save  us  but  acting  to¬ 
gether.  .  .  .  There  ought  to  be  no  New  Elngland  men, 
no  New  Yorker,  etc.,  known  on  the  Continent,  but  all 
of  us  Americans.”*’  And  sagacious  Franklin  said  after 
the  war:  “Motives  of  common  safety,  when  they  had 
once  assumed  a  hostile  position,  cemented  the  jarring 
interests  of  the  colonies,  and  for  the  time  subdued  their 
inveterate  jealousies.” 

A  blundering  British  upset  of  equilibrium  between 
central  and  local  authority  had  split  the  empire  and 
prompted  a  coalition  of  the  thirteen  units  of  detach¬ 
ment  as  a  means  of  making  independence  valid.  What 
form  and  measure  their  union  would  assume  and 
whether  the  cement  would  prove  lasting  remained  to 
be  seen. 

16.  Calendar  of  State  Paper*,  Colonial  and  We*t  Indie*,  17H-171S,  p.  226.  The 
writer  used  the  word  plantation  in  the  sense  of  colony. 

17.  R.  W.  Gihbes,  ed..  Documentary  Hietory  of  tKe  American  Revolution;  eon* 
sifttnp  of  Letter*  and  Paper*  rdating  to  tlie  Contest  Chiefly  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  .  .  .  J7ti-177e  (New  York,  1866).  8. 
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MIGRATION  OF  GEORGIANS  TO  TEXAS 
1821-1870 

By  R.  Mabsh  Smith 

The  fact  that  there  were  only  7,639^  natives  of 
Georgia  living  in  Texas  in  1850,  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  westward  movement  developed  some¬ 
what  later  in  Georgia  than  in  the  other  original  states. 
This  also  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  internal  history  of  Georgia  and  in  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  state  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  When 
the  colonization  of  Texas  began  Georgia  was  still  a 
frontier  state.  Its  western  half  was  occupied  by  the 
Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  whose  title  had  not  yet  been 
extinguished  by  the  United  States  Government  as  it  had 
agreed  to  do  in  1802.  On  the  south  lay  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  Territory  of  Florida,  in  which  the  planters  of 
southern  Georgia  had  always  manifested  a  consider¬ 
able  interest  and  the  acquisition  of  which  Governor 
D.  B.  Mitchell  had  urged  most  warmly  during  the  War 
of  1812. 

With  the  Indians  blocking  the  expansion  of  the 
people  of  Georgia  within  their  own  state,  it  was  only 
natural  that  many  of  them  should  satisfy  their  land 
hunger  in  the  Territory  of  Florida.  Indeed,  that  terri¬ 
tory,  which  had  a  population  of  34,730*  in  1830,  had 
nearly  doubled  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  the 
next  ten  years,  for  it  contained  54,477  persons  in  1840.* 
Half  of  these  were  settled  in  Middle  Florida  just  across 
the  Georgia  border,  an  indication  that  they  had  mi¬ 
grated  from  that  state.^  By  1850,  Florida  had  a  total 
population  of  87,445,  of  which  some  40,000  were 

1.  The  Seventh  Cenene  of  the  United  Statee:  ItSO  (Washinsrton,  186S),  zzxri. 

2.  Abetraet  of  the  Fifth  Cenene  of  the  United  Statee,  ISM  (Wuhinston.  1882). 
40-41. 

8.  Compendium  of  the  Enumeration  of  the  Inhabitante  and  Statietiee  of  the 
United  Statee  .  .  .  from  the  Betume  of  the  Sixth  Ceneue  (WMhington,  1841), 
94. 

4.  Ibid. 
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slaves.®  The  census  of  this  year  was  the  first  which 
enumerated  statistics  concerning  the  nativity  of  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  reveals  that  Georgia 
had  contributed  nearly  twice  as  many  people  to  the 
new  state  of  Florida  as  she  had  to  Texas,  although 
both  of  them  were  admitted  to  the  union  about  the  same 
time.  There  were  over  11,000  natives  of  Georgia  in 
Florida  in  1850,  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  any  other 
state  had  contributed ;  more  than  the  neighboring  states 
of  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama  had  con¬ 
tributed  together;  and  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  of  Florida.®  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  slaves  in  this  migration  from  Georgia, 
but  although  the  planters  of  Georgia  were  interested 
in  expanding  to  the  south,  it  is  possible  that  the  smaller 
farmers  composed  the  major  part  of  the  movement, 
since  the  pine  lands  of  Florida  were  not  particularly 
adaptable  to  Georgia’s  staple  plantation  crop,  cotton. 
Yet  one  cannot  escape  the  implication  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  of  the  population  of  Florida  consisted  of 
slaves. 

However,  there  were  two  neighbors  of  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  that  did  attract  the  planters 
in  the  years  up  to  1850.  Before  Georgia  had  ceded  her 
claims  to  these  lands  to  the  federal  government  they 
had  been  included  within  her  boundaries  and  had  not 
only  served  as  a  field  for  speculation  and  fraud  but 
had  also  given  the  people  from  eastern  Georgia  an 
outlet  for  their  expansive  energy,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  less  welcome  to  Spanish  Florida  and  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Indian  lands  in  their  own  state.  George 
M.  Troup  was  bom  on  the  Tombigbee  River’  and 
Georgians  undoubtedly  moved  into  that  region  which 
they  regarded  as  their  own.  When  the  Mississippi 

5.  Seventh  Ceneue,  xzxiiL 

6.  Ibid.,  zxxri. 

7.  Biographical  Congreesional  Directory  with  an  OaUine  Hietory  of  the 
Natiorud  Congreee,  177A-1911  (Washinston,  1918),  The  bioKrapbiee  are  listed 
alphabetically. 
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Territory  was  created,  and  twenty  years  later  the  states 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  admitted,  Georgians 
continued  to  migrate  to  this  part  of  the  Old  Southwest, 
the  first  interest  of  the  westward  migration  from 
Georgia.  In  1820,  Alabama  had  a  population  of  127,901 
and  Mississippi  some  75,000,  and  over  a  third  of  the 
population  of  each  state  consisted  of  slaves.^  The 
population  of  Alabama  increased  more  rapidly  than 
did  that  of  Mississippi,  for  it  was  over  300,000  by 
1840,  while  that  of  Mississippi  had  merely  doubled.* 
Ten  years  later,  there  were  nearly  600,000  people  in 
Alabama,  two  thirds  of  them  settled  in  the  southern 
district,  and  375,000  in  Mississippi.^® 

The  question  now  arises:  What  percentage  did  Geor¬ 
gia  contribute  to  this  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
states  of  the  Old  Southwest?  As  first  determined  in 
1850,  there  were  58,997  natives  of  Georgia  in  Alabama 
and  17,506  in  Mississippi.^^  By  that  time,  Alabama 
had  a  population  of  771,623  and  Mississippi  606,526.^* 
It  would  seem,  and  naturally  so,  that  the  farther  west 
the  receiving  state,  the  less  the  migration  from  Geor¬ 
gia,  for  Arkansas  Territory  had  only  6,367  Georgians 
in  1850  and  Louisiana  5,917.^® 

But  the  real  reason  for  the  failure  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  Georgians  to  emigrate  to  Texas  was  the  fact 
that  up  until  1850  the  people  of  Georgia  were  engaged 
in  occupying  their  own  lands.  While  the  Anglo-American 
colonization  of  Texas  was  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  debtors  and  land  hungry  occupants  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  Georgia  was  faced  with  the  problem  of 
acquiring  the  lands  of  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees 
and  opening  them  to  settlement  by  her  citizens.  In 

8.  Aggregate  amount  of  each  Diaeription  of  Persona  in  the  United  States  and 
their  Territories  according  to  the  Census  taken  in  virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  iStO  and  18M1  (Philadelphia,  1822). 

9.  Fifth  Census,  24,  26. 

10.  Sixth  Census,  64,  68. 

11.  Seventh  Census,  zzxvi. 

12.  Ibid.,  xxTiii. 

18.  Ibid.,  xxxvi. 
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1821,  the  United  States,  in  a  partial  and  somewhat 
belated  fulfilment  of  the  agreement  of  1802  to  remove 
the  Indians,  arranged  the  cession  of  the  lands  between 
the  Ocmulgee  and  the  Flint  by  the  Creeks.^^  This 
region  was  rapidly  settled,  but  several  years  of 
strained  relations  between  Georgia  and  the  United 
States  and  of  considerable  commotion  among  the 
Indians  ensued  before  the  rest  of  the  Indian  lands 
were  given  up.  Finally,  in  1826-27,  the  last  vestige 
of  the  Creek  lands  in  Georgia  was  acquired,  which 
extended  the  lands  open  to  settlement  to  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River  and  the  Alabama  boundary 

The  Cherokees  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state 
were  more  difficult.  They  were  partially  civilized, 
numbered  14,000,  owned  1,277  slaves  themselves,  and 
had  awakened  to  a  kind  of  national  consciousness  to 
the  extent  that  they  had  adopted  a  constitution. 
Georgia  extended  her  laws  over  them  in  1828,  and 
three  years  later,  in  defiance  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  ordered  a  survey  of  their  lands.  Then,  in  1834, 
she  allowed  the  white  people  to  enter  the  Cherokee 
region  and  occupy  land,  giving  the  Indians  two  years 
to  evacuate.  The  United  States  accepted  the  fait  accompli 
in  1835,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  in 
which  they  ceded  their  lands  and  agreed  to  migrate 
to  the  West.^® 

Georgia  was  now  master  of  her  territorial  destiny 
and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  was  busily  engaged  in 
settling  the  newly  opened  lands.  There  was  six  times 
as  much  land  settled  in  Georgia  after  the  War  of  1812 
as  had  been  occupied  in  the  past  history  of  the  state.^’^ 
From  1820  to  1829,  Georgia  erected  twenty-nine  new 
counties,  six  more  than  in  the  preceding  twenty  years, 
and  in  the  following  decade  seventeen  more  counties 

14.  E.  M.  Coulter,  A  SKort  Hiatory  of  Georgia  (Chapel  HiU,  1983),  210-211. 

16.  Ibid.,  214-215. 

16.  Ibid..  217-221. 

17.  Ibid.,  261. 
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were  added.^*  Her  population  increased  from  340,989,*® 
in  1820,  to  516,823,®®  in  1830.  Ten  years  later  there 
were  691,392®*  people  in  Georgia  and  over  900,000®* 
in  1850.  The  whites  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
slaves,  for  while  the  latter  formed  nearly  half  of  the 
population  in  1820®*  there  were  nearly  140,000  more 
white  people  in  1850.®^  One  cause  for  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  population  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
until  the  vacant  lands  were  exhausted  Georgia  was  a 
receiving  rather  than  a  migrating  state.  In  1850,  there 
were  37,522  natives  of  North  Carolina  and  52,154 
natives  of  South  Carolina  in  Georgia,  while  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  had  contributed  7,000  and  8,000  respec¬ 
tively  and  3,154  had  moved  across  the  Chattahoochee 
from  Alabama.®® 

This  influx  of  people  from  neighboring  states  was 
occasioned  not  only  by  the  belated  opening  of  the  lands 
in  western  Georgia  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  public 
lands  in  those  states,  but  also  by  the  liberal  land  laws 
adopted  in  Georgia.  After  1802,  chastened  by  the 
speculative  frauds  in  her  earlier  sale  of  public  lands, 
Georgia  disposed  of  them  in  small  tracts,  granting 
them  free  of  charge,  except  for  a  few  necessary  ex¬ 
penses.  The  land  lottery  system  was  begun  in  1803, 
when  the  lands  west  of  the  Oconee  River  were  divided 
into  parcels  of  202^2  acres,  surveyed  and  charted,  and 
offered  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  lottery.  Every 
citizen  had  one  chance,  two  if  he  were  the  head  of  a 
family.  The  fractional  lands,  consisting  of  the  smaller 
tracts  of  less  than  202^2  acres  were  sold  to  the  public.®* 

This  digression  from  the  specific  subject  of  this 
paper,  the  migrations  from  Georgia  to  Texas,  is 

18.  Coulter,  Georgia,  206. 

19.  Ceneiu  of  IStO. 

20.  Fifth  CeiUM,  23. 

21.  Sixth  Ceneiu,  60. 

22.  Seventh  Ceneiu.  xzziU. 

23.  Ceneiu  of  IttO. 

24.  Seventh  Ceneiu,  zzziii. 

26.  Ibid. 

26.  Coulter.  Georgia,  206. 
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essential  because,  in  indicating  the  other  outlets  for 
the  expansive  energy  of  Georgia,  it  explains  why  there 
were  no  more  than  7,639  Georgians  in  Texas,  in  1850. 
The  next  problem,  one  that  is  even  more  difficult  to 
trace  with  finality,  is  that  of  the  migration  of  these 
Georgians  who  went  to  Texas  and  the  time  at  which 
the  various  migrations  occurred.  Perhaps,  it  will  be 
somewhat  clearer  against  the  background  of  the  other 
factors  that  have  been  discussed. 

While  Stephen  F.  Austin  was  offering  very  liberal 
land  grants  at  a  price  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an 
acre  and  was  advertising  freely  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  states,*’  little  interest  was  aroused  in  Georgia. 
The  Atistin  Papers  contain  only  two  queries  from  citizens 
of  Georgia  in  regard  to  their  migration  to  Texas.  One 
of  these  gentlemen,  Sylvester  Murphy,  actually  ar¬ 
rived  in  Brazoria,  in  1831,  with  over  fifty  slaves  and 
wrote  Austin  that  he  had  not  applied  for  any  land 
because  he  understood  Austin  was  ‘‘absent  from  St. 
Phillipe.”**  We  may  gather  from  the  number  of  his 
slaves  that  he  was  seeking  cotton  lands  which  were 
reported  to  be  very  fertile,  and  probably  the  number 
of  slaves  indicates  that  many  of  the  Georgians  in  this 
early  migration  were  outnumbered  by  their  slave  com¬ 
patriots. 

The  other  gentleman  who  wrote  Austin  was  Thomas 
Carter  of  Eatonton,  Georgia.  In  April,  1830,  he  wrote 
that  he  wished  to  emigrate  with  twenty  slaves  and  the 
ten  members  of  his  family.  He  declared :  “If  I  should 
emigrate  in  all  probability  a  considerable  number  of 
respectable  citizens  of  the  State  of  Georgia  will  prob¬ 
ably  imigrate  with  me  Some  macannick  of  difrent 
Trades  Some  members  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 

27.  Lewis  W.  Newton  and  Herbert  P.  Gambrell,  A  Social  and  Politieal  Hiatory 
of  Texat  (Dallas.  1932).  81. 

28.  Eugene  C.  Barker,  ed.,  "The  Austin  Papers,”  U.  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Hietorical  Aeeociation,  19tt  (Wa^ington.  1928),  II,  666,  Sylvester 
Murphy  to  Austin.  June  12,  1831. 
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Episcopal  Church  Some  off  hoom  are  welthy  and  ranks 
among  those  in  the  first  Circle  in  this  State.  .  . 

He  continued :  “Capt  Lusk  told  me  that  I  might  do  well 
to  write  to  you  on  the  Subject  and  was  of  opinion  that 
you  would  bee  pleased  to  See  citizens  from  Georgia 
emigrating  to  your  province.”*®  This,  taken  in  its  con¬ 
text,  indicates  that  Georgians  were  not  migrating  to 
Texas.  But  it  is  not  known  whether  Mr.  Carter  induced 
his  respectable  friends  to  accompany  him  to  Texas  or 
even  migrated  himself. 

Very  little  information  is  available  in  regard  to  the 
original  settlers  of  Austin’s  colony,  the  “Old  Three 
Hundred,”  but  after  1825  a  register  of  those  apply¬ 
ing  for  land  was  kept.**  The  first  official  census,  in 
1825,  showed  1,800  persons  in  Texas,  including  443 
slaves.  Three  years  later  there  were  2,021,  and  in 
June,  1830,  4,248.**  By  1831,  there  were  5,666  persons 
in  Texas  but  the  Georgians  evidently  formed  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total.  In  this  year,  of  the  902  ap¬ 
plicants  for  grants  of  land  who  registered,  864  gave 
their  place  of  emigration.  Some  806  came  from  the 
United  States.  Louisiana  contributed  over  200  and 
Alabama  111,  but  only  fourteen  persons  left  Georgia 
for  Austin’s  colony.  Even  the  state  of  New  York  had 
sent  nearly  three  times  that  number.**  However,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  families  of  some  of  the  Ala¬ 
bamans  may  have  come  from  Georgia  originally,  yet 
the  principal  fact  remains  that  very  few  natives  of 
Georgia  were  going  to  Texas.  Nor  did  they  engage  in 
Texas  land  speculation  at  this  time,  for  none  of  the 
minor  Texas  empresarios  were  from  Georgia.  A  note 
in  Niles'  Register  contains  the  secret  of  the  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  settlement  of  Texas  among  the  Georgians. 

29.  Ibid.,  II,  364-365,  Thomas  Carter  to  Austin,  April  7,  1830. 

30.  Ibid. 
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On  November  5,  1836,  the  following  item  appeared: 
“The  land  speculators  have  reached  England.  Virginia, 
Georgia,  and  Texas  lands  are  in  the  market.  Texas 
scrip  sells  for  an  English  shilling  per  acre.  A  thousand 
acres  of  Georgia  land  sold  for  £50.”**  The  Georgians 
had  plenty  of  land  themselves  and  there  was  no  need 
to  migrate  to  Texas.  And  if  they  did  get  the  migratory 
fever  they  could  go  to  Florida  Territory  or  Alabama  or 
Mississippi  which  were  all  nearer  and  less  expensive  to 
reach  in  those  days  of  arduous  transportation.  This 
equalized  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Another  factor  that  cannot  be  overlooked  was  the 
effort  to  check  Anglo-American  immigration  by  Mexi¬ 
co.  In  1828,  their  settlement  along  the  eastern  frontier 
was  forbidden  and  a  year  later  Guerrero  abolished 
slavery  in  Mexico.  This  was  instigated  by  Tomel  who 
expected  to  check  the  immigration  from  the  United 
States  by  prohibiting  the  immigrants  from  bringing 
their  slaves  with  them.  It  was  suspended  in  Texas 
because  of  the  protest  of  Austin  and  the  intervention 
of  General  Teran  who  considered  the  measure  imprac¬ 
ticable  at  that  time.’^  But  the  measure  did  arouse  some 
alarm  for  according  to  an  authority  on  the  question: 
“Slaveholders  contemplating  emigration  to  Texas  mani¬ 
fested  naturally,  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  concerning  the 
status  of  slavery  there,  and  after  settlement  opposed 
abolition  and  evaded  the  government’s  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  further  introduction  of  slaves.’’*® 

A  still  more  effective  measure  was  taken  in  April, 
1830,  when  the  new  Mexican  Colonization  Law  forbade 
further  colonization  in  the  border  states  of  Mexico  by 
immigrants  from  adjacent  nations.  It  was  aimed 
primarily  at  Texas  and  immigration  from  the  United 
States  and  undoubtedly  contributed  to  deter  immigra- 
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tion  from  Georgia.  Settlers  from  neighboring  states 
could  slip  across  the  border  and  risk  expulsion  easier 
than  could  those  who  had  to  make  the  long  trek  from 
Georgia.*'' 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  settlers  from  Georgia.  A  typical  wanderer 
may  be  illustrated  in  the  movements  of  Jared  E.  Groce. 
He  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1782,  operated  a  plantation 
in  South  Carolina,  moved  to  another  in  Georgia,  mi¬ 
grated  thence  to  Alabama,  and  finally  at  the  age  of 
forty  went  to  Texas  with  a  hundred  slaves.**  Thomas 
J.  Rusk,  although  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  also 
moved  to  Texas  from  Georgia.  He  had  speculated  in 
the  “Gold  Region"  and  when,  in  1834,  the  managers 
of  the  mining  company  absconded  with  some  of  its 
funds,  he  followed  them  to  Texas  in  an  effort  to  recover 
his  investment.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  this  but  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  the  new  country,  moved 
his  family  there,  and  became  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  the  state.*®  The  career  of  these  two  men  suggests 
that  many  persons  might  have  migrated  to  Texas 
through  Georgia,  with  a  sojourn  there  en  route,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  such  a  movement  for  the 
nativity  of  the  immigrant  was  not  recorded  until  after 
1850. 

But  there  were  two  natives  of  Georgia  who  especial¬ 
ly  distinguished  themselves  in  Texas  history.  The  first 
of  these  chronologically  was  James  Walker  Fannin, 
who  was  bom  in  Georgia  in  1805.  He  attended  West 
Point,  served  in  the  United  States  army  and  then  re¬ 
signed  and  returned  to  Georgia.  In  1834,  he  migrated 
to  Texas  and  became  a  planter  on  the  Brazos  River. 
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His  military  training  led  him  to  take  an  important  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Texas  Revolution,  underestimate  the 
strength  of  the  Mexicans,  and  sign  an  unconditional 
surrender.  He  perished  with  nearly  all  of  his  followers 
at  the  massacre  of  Goliad.^® 

One  cannot  mention  Goliad  without  recalling  the 
Georgia  volunteers  who  formed  the  famous  Georgia 
Battalion,  consisting  of  112  men  in  three  companies 
under  the  command  of  Major  William  Ward.^^  John 
Henry  Brown  records  the  letter  which  this  group  sent 
to  Colonel  Fannin  in  paying  their  respects  to  him  as  a 
fellow  Georgian.^2  They  served  in  the  Goliad  campaign 
with  Fannin  and  over  eighty  of  them  were  massacred." 
This  butchery  stirred  the  hearts  of  their  kinsmen  in 
Georgia,  as  indicated  in  the  following  letter:  “That 
gllant  band  the  Georgia  Battalion  though  dilapidated 
has  left  behind  a  feanix  ever  ready  to  perpetuate  them 
— namely  they  will  continue  ever  to  be  revenged 
whilst  there  is  one  drop  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  a  true 
Georgian  to  moisten  the  earth  beneath  his  feet.  .  . 

Yet  it  may  well  have  discouraged  more  Georgians  from 
seeking  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans 
for  J.  W.  Robinson  wrote  to  D.  G.  Burnet:  “Col  Ward 
of  the  ‘Georgia  Battallion’  is  at  Columbia,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  with  about  100  men,  the  wreck  of  Col  Fannin’s 
command,  &  I  think  it  very  important  for  you  to  take 
such  measures,  as  will  induce  them  to  remain  in  Texas, 
in  our  Service,  as  their  return  to  the  U.  S.  &  the  tail 
of  woe,  of  honor,  and  of  the  many  wrongs  that  they 
conceive  they  have  patiently  inured,  told  in  their 
native  country,  on  their  return,  would  prevent  many 
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from  coming  to  our  rescue.  Now  so  much  needed.”" 
When  Joanna  B.  Troutman  could  not  join  the  Georgia 
volunteers  who  left  Macon  for  Texas,  in  1835,  she  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  “a  white  silken  flag  with  a  lone  blue 
star  in  the  center”  and  this  became  the  flag  of  the 
new  republic." 

The  other  native  of  Georgia  who  migrated  to  Texas 
at  the  time  of  the  Texas  Revolution  and  achieved 
distinction  was  Mirabeau  Buonaparte  Lamar.  He  was 
bom  in  Louisville,  Georgia,  in  August,  1798,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  engaged  in  the  general  merchandise 
business  in  Cahawba,  Alabama.  In  1823  he  returned 
to  Georgia  to  serve  as  secretary  to  George  M.  Troup 
until  1826.  Then  he  published  a  newspaper  for  a  while 
and  became  a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  his  aspi¬ 
ration  was  blasted  in  caucus.  In  1833,  his  wife  died, 
his  own  health  was  impaired,  and  he  followed  the  lure 
of  adventure  to  Texas,  in  1835.  He  returned  for  a 
brief  time  to  Georgia  in  the  same  year  and  succeeded 
in  interesting  several  Georgians  in  land  speculation  in 
Texas,  collecting  $6,000  to  invest  in  Texas  land  for 
them.  He  returned  to  Texas  in  1836,  and,  after  taking 
part  in  the  Texas  Revolution,  became  a  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  He  was  Secretary  of 
War  in  Burnet’s  cabinet  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic  at  the  first  election.  In  September,  1838,  he 
was  elected  the  second  President  of  Texas  and  served 
in  that  office  for  two  years.  He  died  in  1859." 

These  are  the  outstanding  examples  of  the  Georgians 
who  participated  in  the  Texas  Revolution,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Georgia  had  a  war  near  her  own 
border  while  Texas  was  fighting  the  Mexicans.  The 
Seminole  War  lasted  until  1842  and  must  be  considered 
as  a  factor  in  keeping  some  Georgians,  at  least,  from 
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going  to  Texas.  Yet  those  who  did  serve  in  the  Texas 
Revolution  helped  to  encourage  emigration  from  Geor¬ 
gia  to  the  new  Republic,  for  the  veterans  of  the  war 
received  land  bounties  for  their  services  and  the 
relatives  of  the  slain  tried  to  secure  these  bounties 
also.^* 

Several  counties  were  named  for  Georgians  who 
came  to  Texas  before  1850.  Among  these  were  James 
H.  Callahan  who  was  bom  in  Georgia,  in  1812,  and 
accompanied  the  Georgia  Battalion  to  Texas,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1835.  He  served  at  Goliad,  escaped  the  massacre, 
and  became  a  captain  in  the  Texas  Rangers.^®  Robert 
M.  Williamson  was  a  native  of  Georgia  who  settled  at 
San  Felipe  in  Austin’s  colony,  in  1828.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
from  1840  to  1845  and  continued  in  the  state  legislature 
until  1849.®®  Martin  Wylie,  born  in  Georgia  in  1774, 
served  with  Harrison  and  Jackson  in  their  campaigns 
and  went  to  Texas  in  1825.  He  became  alcalde  in 
Austin’s  colony  and  political  chief  of  the  Department 
of  Brazos.®^  Others  who  went  to  Texas  from  Georgia 
and  were  immortalized  in  county  names  for  distinguish¬ 
ed  service  were  Benjamin  C.  Franklin,  George  T. 
Wood,  H.  G.  Runnells,  and  the  Hardin  family.®® 

There  are  fewer  statistics  on  migrations  for  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Texas  than  for  the  earlier  period  of  coloni¬ 
zation  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  it 
was  greater  than  before  the  revolution  or  not.  How¬ 
ever,  judging  by  the  fact  that  out  of  fifty-four  members 
of  the  eighth  Texas  Congress,  thirteen  were  natives  of 
Georgia  and  that  no  other  state  had  over  seven,®*  one 
would  really  assume  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Georgians  in  the  state.  Yet  when  a  com- 
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parison  is  made  between  the  7,639  Georgians  in  Texas 
in  1850  and  the  17,692  persons  from  Tennessee,  the 
12,040  from  Alabama,  and  the  49,160  bom  in  Texas, 
he  must  conclude  that  in  a  population  of  212,592,  the 
Georgians  enjoyed  an  importance  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers.®^ 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Georgia  had  not 
yet  occupied  all  of  her  vacant  lands  and  that  despite 
the  liberal  land  policy  of  the  Republic  of  Texas®®  and 
of  the  attractive  advertisements  for  settlers,  such  as 
that  of  the  “Trustees  of  the  Texan  Emigration  and 
Land  Company,”  the  Georgians  did  not  rise  to  the  lure 
of  cheap  land.  In  addition,  the  early  land  system  of 
the  Republic  was  badly  confused.  Land  bounties  to 
soldiers  and  settlers  had  to  be  located,  surveyed,  and 
patented ;  some  of  the  old  colonists  had  never  received 
legal  titles;  and  the  land  speculators  from  the  United 
States  added  to  the  confusion.  A  very  lucrative  traffic 
in  land  certificates  developed,  even  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  General  Land  Office,  opened  in  1837. 
This  condition  can  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  provi¬ 
sion  that  land  scrip  at  fifty  cents  an  acre  should  be 
sold  by  agents  in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.®®  In  1836, 
however,  J.  T.  Lamar  had  written  to  a  citizen  of  Ala¬ 
bama:  “Let  me  advise  you  to  come  on  with  all  the 
money  you  can  command  &  invest  in  Texas  lands — no 
such  speculations  were  ever  offered  on  this  continent, 
and  capitalists  who  will  purchase  now  will  make  over¬ 
whelming  fortune.  T  [he]  lands  are  the  richest  on  the 
face  of  the  g  [lobe]  and  the  titles  indisputable.  No 
one  can  possibly  lose  who  will  embark  in  the  specu¬ 
lation — Dont  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  tell  you  that 
Texas  is  capable  with  proper  cultivation  to  produce 
as  much  cotton  as  is  made  in  all  the  United  States — 
and  that  it  is  destined  to  do  so  at  some  period  not  very 
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remote.”®'^  Yet  he  was  an  enthusiast  and  early  in  the 
century  the  Georgians  had  experienced  the  disastrous 
results  of  land  speculation  and  manipulation.  That 
was  an  experience  that  had  been  sufficiently  impressed 
on  the  consciousness  of  most  of  them  to  discourage  a 
great  deal  of  migration  to  a  country  where  titles  to 
their  homesteads  might  prove  uncertain. 

The  experience  of  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  does  not  bear 
out  the  speculative  optimism  of  his  brother,  even 
though  the  statement  in  regard  to  cotton  was  really 
prophetic.  M.  B.  Lamar  acquired  eleven  leagues  of 
land  from  Zavala  and  his  wife,  probably  with  the 
money  he  had  raised  in  Georgia  in  1835.  In  1847,  he 
employed  General  Henderson  to  try  to  compromise 
with  certain  persons  who  had  squatted  on  the  land  on 
the  condition  that  they  would  pay  a  fair  and  equitable 
price  for  the  lands  “which  they  had  so  uncerimoniously 
surveyed  and  occupied.”  If  they  did  not  accede  to  his 
demands  he  instructed  his  agent  to  “institute  suit 
against  them  and  eject  them  by  Law.”®.®  Henderson  ap¬ 
parently  neglected  the  matter  and  Lamar  wrote  him  in 
March,  1849,  inquiring:  “Is  Have  the  Papers  been  all 
duly  recorded  ?  2nd.  what  compromise  have  you  made 
with  the  intruders?  3rd  what  suits  have  you  instituted 
against  them?  4th  What  are  the  chief  obstacles  you 
have  to  contend  with,  and  what  counsel  and  advice  can 
you  give  me  in  relation  to  the  whole  matter?”®*  Another 
Georgian  who  had  speculated  in  this  venture  but  had 
not  migrated  was  John  Fountain  of  Columbus.®*  Lamar 
declared  that  he  was  only  trying  to  protect  the  rights 
of  his  partners  for  his  interest  was  small.  He  wrote 
Fountain:  “The  interest  which  I  have  in  said  Lands 
I  have  determined  to  abandon  rather  the  vexation  of 
vindicating  my  rights — Indeed,  I  expect  the  whole  will 
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be  lost.””  And  there  the  matter  ended.  It  must  have 
discouraged  many  other  Georgians  from  speculating 
in  or  even  buying  lands  with  the  possibility  of  losing 
their  investment. 

Lamar  did  receive  several  inquiries  from  Georgians 
in  regard  to  their  prospective  emigration  to  Texas. 
Among  others,  one  man  from  Alabama  wrote  that  he 
was  migrating  in  company  with  three  young  Georgians 
and  “I  shall  be  followed,  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  number 
of  old  Georgians  and  of  your  acquaintance,  which  will 
or  expect  to  do  settle  near  me.  .  .  Another  gentle¬ 
man  wrote  from  Augusta  requesting  Lamar’s  ‘‘friendly 
advice”  as  to  the  ‘‘expediency”  of  his  emigrating  to 
Texas :  ‘‘I  suppose  I  am  worth  clear  of  the  world  about 
20,000  dollars  and  could  emigrate  with  that  sum  in 
money,  (in  property  and  negroes).”**  Yet  these  scat¬ 
tered  letters  do  not  indicate  a  great  flood  of  migration 
to  Texas  and  substantiate  the  census  flgures. 

The  struggle  over  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  the  efforts  of  the  forces  of  anti-slavery  to 
prevent  the  addition  of  the  Republic  to  the  Union 
stimulated  more  interest  in  it  in  the  South.  Then  came 
the  Mexican  War  which  further  advertised  the  new 
state.  There  was  a  company  of  Georgia  volunteers 
with  General  Taylor**  and  some  of  them  may  have 
settled  in  Texas  after  the  war,  although  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  great  movement  to  Texas  occurred  during  the 
course  of  the  war.  However,  with  annexation  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  Texas  land  titles  was  somewhat  clarified.  And 
in  the  Compromise  of  1850  Texas  relinquished  a  third 
of  her  182,000,000  acres  of  unappropriated  lands  and 
received  enough  money  in  compensation  for  this  sur¬ 
render  of  her  claims  to  pay  off  her  public  debt.*®  In 
1839,  a  homestead  law  had  been  adopted  by  the  Re- 
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public  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  a  man’s  home  and  im¬ 
plements  to  satisfy  a  judgment  for  debt**  and  the  last 
Congress  of  the  Republic  had  approved  the  grant  of 
pre-emption  titles  to  prospective  settlers.  Any  person 
who  settled  and  improved  a  part  of  the  vacant  and 
unappropriated  public  domain  was  entitled  to  320 
acres.  He  had  only  to  prove  his  claim,  survey  the  land, 
and  apply  for  a  patent  within  three  years  after  settle¬ 
ment  or  the  date  of  the  law.*’  Land  certificates  were 
issued  to  encourage  irrigation,  the  improvement  of 
rivers,  the  boring  of  artesian  wells,  and  the  building 
of  railroads  and  lands  were  granted  lavishly  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  and  the  erection  of  public  buildings.** 

With  Texas  thus  disposing  of  her  lands  so  freely 
and  the  unappropriated  lands  of  Georgia  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  by  1850,  there  was  an  increased  emigration 
from  Georgia  to  the  West.  In  1860,  there  were  23,637 
Georgians  in  Texas,  in  a  total  population  of  421,649.** 
There  were  more  than  twice  as  many  Georgians  who 
moved  to  Texas  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860  as 
had  migrated  there  in  the  preceding  thirty  years  to¬ 
gether.  Yet,  while  toward  the  close  of  the  ’forties,  as 
the  lands  became  exhausted,  Georgia  became  a  migra¬ 
tive  state,  in  1860  it  was  again  a  receiving  state.  Texas 
was  receiving  the  majority  of  her  new  settlers  from 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Geor¬ 
gia.  Georgians  were  moving  to  Texas,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Arkansas.’®  Georgia,  however,  had  received 
over  75,000  more  people  in  the  last  ten  years  than 
had  emigrated.  These  newcomers  had  been  bom  in 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  There  were  also  11,671  of  foreign  birth  in 
Georgia.  The  following  table  will  indicate  the  migra¬ 
tions  to  and  from  Georgia  as  indicated  in  1860: 

M.  Ibid.,  198. 

67.  /but,  267. 

68.  Ibid.,  268-270. 

69.  Population  o1  tho  United  States  in  ISeO;  .  .  .  from  the  Original  Returns  of 
the  Eighth  Census  ( Waabington,  1864),  490. 

70.  Ibid., 
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Table  I 

Born  in  Georgia  and  Bom  in  other  states  and 
Living  in :  living  in  Georgia : 

Georgia  . . -.475,496  South  Carolina 50,112 

Alabama  -  83,517  North  Carolina 29,913 

Texas -  23,637  Tennessee  _  7,705 

Mississippi  -  18,458  Virginia _ 5,275 

Arkansas - 18,031  Ireland  _ _  6,586 

Florida  -  17,550  Germany  _  2,472 

Louisiana -  9,028  England  . .  1,1 12’^ 

One  cannot  expect  to  find  a  great  deal  of  migration 
from  Georgia  to  Texas  during  the  hectic  years  of  the 
Civil  War  which  stemmed  the  tide  of  western  migra¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  the  population  of  Georgia  in¬ 
creased  from  1,057,286,  in  1860,  to  1,184,109,  in  1870, 
while  that  of  Texas  increased  from  604,215  to  818,- 
579.’*  During  this  same  period  the  number  of  Geor¬ 
gians  in  Texas  grew  to  41,197.’'*  This  is  all  the  more 
significant  because  of  the  mortality  of  the  war  and 
from  natural  causes  and  indicates  a  greater  migration 
during  the  decade  than  would  be  assumed  from  mere¬ 
ly  considering  the  statistics.  The  increase  of  nearly 
a  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  Georgians  in 
Texas,  which  occurred  mostly  in  the  years  of  recon¬ 
struction,  also  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  interest 
of  Georgia  in  Texas.  The  migrations  to  1870  were: 

Table  II 

Bora  in  Georgia,  living  in :  White  Colored 


Georgia  . - . - . 539,577  494,364 

Alabama -  62,513  30,514 

Texas  . - _ _ _ -  26,396  14,801 

Mississippi  . —  15,546  12,713 

Florida  . -  17,900  10,158 

Arkansas  . —  18,680  6,552 

Louisiana  . 7,874  8,095 


71.  This  table  is  compiled  from  the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  10,  20,  66,  76,  196,  272, 

<90.  .  „ 

72.  Ninth  CensMs,  I:  Thg  SU^ittie*  of  tho  Population  of  the  Vnttod  Statm 
(Washington,  1872),  8, 

78.  Ibid.,  829. 
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Born  in  another  state,  living 


in  Georgia: 

White 

Colored 

South  Carolina . . . 

.  36,708 

18,226 

North  Carolina . 

.  19,789 

7,063 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia . 

.  4,390 

14,642 

Alabama  . 

_  7,787 

4,443 

Tennessee . . 

.  8,301 

1,092 

Florida  . 

.  2,667 

2,110’« 

The  above  table  is  largely  self-explanatory  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  a  few  significant  facts. 
One  is  that  while  the  Georgians  were  taking  their 
slaves  largely  to  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Mississippi,  a 
greater  number  of  small  farmers  and  fewer  slaves 
were  migrating  to  Arkansas  from  Georgia,  to  be  attri¬ 
buted,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  former  states  had 
more  land  adaptable  to  large  cotton  plantations.  There 
was  a  continued  migration  from  South  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina  into  Georgia  and  it  is  highly  significant 
that  more  colored  had  migrated  from  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  than  whites.  The  border  movements 
from  Florida  and  Alabama  and  Tennessee  need  no 
further  explanation,  while  the  smaller  migration  to 
Louisiana  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  already 
fairly  well  settled. 

The  reason  for  the  increased  migration  from  Georgia 
to  Texas  may  be  found  not  only  in  the  devastation 
which  the  war  and  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea  had 
wrought  in  Georgia’s  economic  life’^®  but  also  in  the 
enormous  expanse  of  unsettled  lands  in  West  Texas. 
The  majority  of  the  Georgians  were  settled  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Texas,  but  there  are 
prophetic  groups  of  Georgians  in  the  counties  of  West 
Texas.  A  third  of  the  migrants  from  Georgia  to  1870 
were  colored,  and  after  the  war  as  land  cultivation  in 
Georgia  decreased  by  more  than  300,000  acres  and  the 

74.  ThU  table  U  compiled  from  the  Ninth  Centtti,  I,  328-885. 

76.  Coulter,  Gtorgia,  816-818.  828. 
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price  of  land,  much  of  which  had  probably  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  dropped  from  $5  to  $3  an  acre,  140,000  freed 
slaves  moved  westward,  attracted  by  labor  agents  from 
other  states.’*  The  size  of  farms  of  Georgia  also  de¬ 
creased  from  100  to  500  acres  to  from  20  to  50  acres.” 
Thus  there  was  little  demand  for  land  in  Georgia  and 
as  the  cultivated  lands  became  less  productive  the 
small  farmer  moved  to  the  West. 

In  April,  1870,  the  citizens  of  Whitfield  County  met 
in  Dalton,  Georgia,  and  drew  up  resolutions  in  an  effort 
to  counteract  the  representation  in  the  North  and  West 
and  encourage  immigration  to  Georgia.  These  reso¬ 
lutions  cited  the  Agricultural  Report  of  1867  which  re¬ 
ported  that  there  were  28,949,242  acres  of  unimproved 
land  in  Georgia.’*  A  great  many  people  from  the 
North  did  acquire  land  in  Georgia  during  the  period 
of  reconstruction,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  was  improved,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
speculative  interest  in  southern  lands  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  increase  in  price  when  the  South  re¬ 
covered.  But  this  propaganda  to  attract  emigrants  to 
Georgia  did  not  serve  to  keep  those  who  were  now 
beginning  to  heed  the  call  of  the  West  from  moving 
to  Texas  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  end  of  the 
century.  Both  Georgia  and  Texas  were  readmitted  to 
the  Union  in  1870  and  after  the  panic  of  1873  had 
cleared  the  air  of  the  speculative  mania  for  a  time, 
Texas  became  a  growing  state  and  Georgia,  who  had 
suffered  more  severely  in  the  war  and  whose  lands 
were  exhausted,  occupied  or  held  for  exorbitant  prices, 
gave  the  industry  of  her  people  for  a  time  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Texas  and  the  West. 

76.  Ibid.,  829-380. 

77.  Ibid. 

78.  “Resolutions  on  Emisration  to  Georsia  by  Citixens  of  Whitfield  County, 
Georsia.  April  6,  1870,”  in  Senatt  Miieellantout  DoeumenU,  No.  107,  41st 
Consreas,  2nd  Sosion  (WashinKton.  1870). 


MEDICINE  IN  COLONIAL  GEORGIA 
By  Joseph  Krapka,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

The  American  Medical  Biography  by  James  Thatcher 
is  the  accepted  source  book  dealing  with  medical  his¬ 
tory  during  colonial  times.  One  of  its  most  striking 
peculiarities  is  the  fact  that  only  a  single  name  is  in¬ 
cluded  from  the  Colony  of  Georgia.^ 

There  is  no  need  to  attempt  to  explain  the  author’s 
opinion  as  to  individual  right  to  biographical  fame.^ 
Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  Colonial  Records 
brings  to  light  a  group  of  men,  who  not  only  maintained 
a  medical  practice  as  honorable  as  that  of  any  New 
Englander,  but  who  materially  advanced  the  interests 
of  their  colony  by  agricultural  improvement  as  valuable 
as  that  of  Thatcher  himself.  Furthermore,  there  are 
names  of  men  who  fostered  the  principles  of  English 
liberty  and  expressed  their  patriotism  in  as  daring  a 
set  of  exploits  as  were  known  during  the  Revolution. 
Outstanding  among  these  were  Patrick  Graham,  Noble 
Wymberley  Jones,  John  Houstoun  and  Lyman  Hall. 
In  addition  to  these  four  immortals,  there  were  a 
number  of  practitioners,  minor,  but  important  actors 
in  the  series  of  events  that  occurred  between  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  colony  in  1733  and  the  Revolution. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Colony  of  Georgia 
were  founded  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 
The  role  that  silk  culture  played  in  the  economy  of 
its  establishment  is  text-book  history.  But  the  drug- 
trade  has  received  no  recognition,  although  the  project 
was  definitely  linked  with  the  most  important  political 
maneuvering  of  the  day — ^the  activity  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  in  Spanish  territory. 

1.  The  same  nesieet  of  Georgia  medical  history  is  noted  in  Sigerist’s  new  work 
on  American  medical  history. 

2.  The  omissions  from  Thatcher's  American  Medical  Biography  is  not  ac¬ 
countable  on  the  basis  of  his  list  of  subscribers,  since  in  the  1828  edition 
there  appear  the  names  of  nine  Georgians;  seven  from  Waynesboro,  one  from 
Washington  and  one  from  Savannah. 
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It  is  of  medical  interest  to  find  the  name  of  Dr. 
Hans  Sloane,  Court  Physician,  contributing  largely  to 
the  maintainance  of  a  botanist  in  New  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  valuable  medicinal  herbs  to  be 
sent  to  the  new  colony  of  Georgia.  The  Apothecary 
Company’  sought  to  obtain  and  establish,  ipecac,  tolu, 
Jesuit’s  bark,  contrayerva,  and  they  had  hopes  of 
breaking  the  Spanish  monopoly  on  cochineal.’  The 
first  appointee  to  the  place  was  a  Dr.  Wm.  Houstoun,’ 
but  he  lived  only  to  collect  half  a  year’s  salary  of  £75. 
After  his  death.  Dr.  Sloane  recommended  Robert 
Millar,  “in  his  room,’’  a  member  of  the  recently 
organized  Royal  Society.  His  experiences  in  the  “South 
Sea’’  will  be  recounted  later. 

Dr.  Sloane  was  the  first  British  physician  to  be  made 
a  baronet.  He  directed  the  inoculation  of  Princess 
Amelia  and  Caroline  in  1722  and  Prince  William  in 
1724.®  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  later  its  president.  He  edited  the  4th  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopea,  and  included  in  it  many 
American  drugs  such  as  ipecac,  stramonium,  seneca.'' 

Another  individual  of  outstanding  medical  reputation 
who  was  influential  in  the  founding  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stephen  Hales.  In  science  his  name  will  always  be 
perpetuated  as  the  man  who  first  measured  blood 
pressure  by  inserting  a  glass  tube  into  the  carotid 
artery  of  the  horse.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  colony  of 
Georgia,  showing  his  zeal  by  soliciting  monies  from 
the  church  folk  of  England.  He  was  particularly  in- 

8.  A.  D.  Candler,  ed.,  CoUmial  Record*  of  Georgia  (Atlanta.  1904>16),  UI.  8S. 
(Hereafter  referred  to  aa  C.  R.) 

4.  Cochineal  industry.  800,000  lbs.  of  dried  scale  reached  Europe  in  1784 
valued  at  15,600,690  francs.  The  Spanish  monopoly  in  Mexico  was  maintained 
by  threat  of  death.  Thiery  de  Henonville  was  the  oniy  man  who  succeeded 
in  stealing  a  stock  of  the  insects  and  transplanting  them  but  the  revolution 
at  the  Port  au  Prince  wiped  him  out.  Capt.  Dymond  claims  to  have  found 
cochineai  native  in  Georgia,  but  this  was  evidently  a  mistake.  See  C.  R., 
UI,  54;  IV,  862. 

6.  C.  R,.  U.  6. 

6.  James  Thatcher,  American  Medical  Biography  (Boston,  1828),  44. 

7.  F.  H.  Garrison,  Hietory  of  Medicine  (Philadelphia.  1920),  4th  ed.,  889. 
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terested  in  converting  the  Indians.  Among  the  contri¬ 
butions  he  received  in  the  name  of  the  Colony  were 
200  Primers,  200  Horn  Books,  and  500  Friendly  Ad¬ 
monitions  to  Drinkers  of  Brandy.^  In  the  absence  of 
Lord  Egmont,  Dr.  Hales  frequently  presided  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Board.® 

With  two  such  names  as  Hales  and  Sloane  among 
those  of  the  promoters  of  the  colony,  it  is  of  interest 
to  find  1,000  Dr.  Ward's  pills  listed  in  the  contents  of 
a  medical  chest  of  one  of  the  ships  sailing  for  the 
colony ,1®  since  Ward  was  one  of  the  most  notorious 
quacks  of  the  time.” 

As  Botanist  to  the  Trustees,  Millars’  importations 
into  Georgia  are  worth  more  than  passing  notice.  At 
one  time  he  sent  two  papers  of  Egyptian  Kali  or  potash 
seed ;  one  paper  of  cotton  seed ;  one  tub  of  white  mul¬ 
berry  plants;  one  tub  of  Burgundy  vines;  one  olive 
tree  from  Venice;  two  gallons  of  lucerne  seed;  and 
one  box  of  tellicherry  bark.”  In  1735,  he  sent  over 
fifty  caper  plants  and  one  tub  of  madder  root.  He 
wrote  from  Kingston  that  he  had  the  ipecacuanna 
plant,  balsam  of  paprivi  and  tolu  trees  and  that  he 
would  try  to  get  jalap,  sarsaparillo,  contrayerva  and 
cochineal.”  He  remarks  in  one  letter  that  the  Spaniards 
do  not  allow  him  to  search  Florida  for  medicinal  herbs. 
He  met  with  official  opposition  in  every  quarter  until 
at  last  he  appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  obtain 
a  license  for  him  from  the  Court  of  Spain.  In  1737, 
the  Duke  secured  such  a  permit  signed  by  the  Count 
de  Montijo  and  addressed  to  Lord  Don  Joseph  Vizar- 
ron.  Bishop  and  Vice  Governor  of  Mexico.” 

8.  C.  R..  m,  164. 

9.  C.  R..  I,  76,  88.  224. 

10.  C.  R.,  Ill,  126.  Ward’s  Pills.  Antimony  "pursrins  powders”  “His  sero- 
phulous  pills  cured  many  until  their  insredients  were  known." 

11.  Garrison,  Hiatory,  886. 

12.  John  Quincy,  Lexicon  Phytiea  Medieinut  (London,  1794),  11th  ed.,  491. 
Lucerne  seeda  Medicago;  heart  trefoil. 

18.  C.  R..  II,  69;  XXI,  68. 

14.  C.  R..  XXI.  282,  292,  491. 
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Millar  left  Jamaica  on  the  snow,  St.  Thomas, — a 
South  Sea  Company  ship.  He  put  in  at  Porto  Bello. 
From  here  he  went  to  Panama,  still  looking  for  Jesuit’s 
bark  and  Balsam  of  Peru.  The  local  factor  promised 
“everything”  but  only  a  few  seeds  are  listed  among 
the  contents  of  his  shipment  to  his  brother  in  Chelsea.” 

Armed  with  his  letter  to  the  governor,  he  shipped 
to  Cartagena  on  the  snow,  Don  Carlos.  He  set  out  for 
Mompon  in  search  of  ipecacuana  and  gum  capaiva.  He 
boarded  the  Charming  Jolly  to  Campeche  to  get  con- 
tray  erva  transplants,  and  next  set  out  for  Vera  Cruz  to 
find  the  lac  cochineal.  Here,  he  was  “restrained  on 
board”  by  order  of  the  governor.  He  complained  to 
the  local  factor,  Don  Manuel  Lopes  Pintado,  Admiral 
of  Florida,  but  in  spite  of  his  protests,  he  was  sent  back 
to  Havana,  a  virtual  prisoner  on  a  man  of  war.”  At 
this  date,  commercial  interest  and  political  interests 
were  not  always  consistent,  and  the  captain  put  him 
aboard  an  English  ship  just  before  they  reached  the 
Spanish  port. 

In  one  letter  he  writes  “there  is  no  getting  the  Jesuit’s 
bark.”  As  an  alternative  he  suggests  the  culture  of 
indigo.” 

It  was  inevitable  that  his  vagrant  pursuits  should 
leave  his  health  untouched.  He  wrote  that  he  had 
just  suffered  the  “severest  sickness,— except  for  the 
long  dismal  touch  last  in  London.”  He  had  all  the 
different  forms  of  fever  Quotidian,  Tertian  and  Quar¬ 
tan, — had  moved  into  all  the  different  airs,  all  to  no 
purpose.  No  sooner  would  he  recover  a  little  strength 
than  he  would  have  a  relapse.  He  would  put  to  sea 
every  morning,  a  mile  or  two,  and  come  in  before  the 
heat  and  yet  it  seemed  to  do  him  much  good.”  Natural¬ 
ly  his  history  ends  with  the  declaration  of  war  with 

16.  C.  R.,  XXI.  68,  616. 

16.  C.  R.,  XXI,  191-96. 

17.  C.  R,,  V.  229. 

18.  C.  R..  XXI.  616 
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Spain  in  1740  and  there  is  no  record  of  further  at- 
temps  to  introduce  herbs  into  the  colony. 

The  Trustees,  however,  did  not  abandon  hope  that 
something  might  be  done  in  the  apothecary  line.  Every 
boat  returning  to  England  carried  its  consignment  of 
“bear’s  oyle,’’  snake  root,  rattle-snake  root,  sea-rod, 
china  root,  sassafras,  and  shumac  and  we  wonder  how 
many  of  them  went  into  the  secret  prescriptions  of 
Dr.  Hans  Sloane. 

There  are  few  records  preserved  of  the  nature  of 
the  illnesses  that  prevailed  in  the  colony,  but  those 
few  are  worth  notice.  Lord  Egmont  suffered  from  the 
gout;  Col.  Harvey,  governor  of  North  Carolina  died 
of  apoplexy;  young  Thomas  Stephens  died  of  cancer 
of  the  foot;  Captain  Lacy,  founder  of  Augusta,  died 
of  drink.  But  “fevers”  and  bloody  flux  seem  to  have 
been  the  scourge.  These  attended  the  immigrants  on 
ship-board  as  well  as  people  in  the  colony,  due  in  part 
to  the  length  of  sailing  passage,  which  in  the  most 
favorable  weather  was  two  months. 

The  nature  of  the  food  probably  played  an  important 
part  in  these  illnesses,  since  all  of  the  meats  were 
pickled  and  the  only  attempt  at  variety  was  expressed 
in  the  routine  of  three  beef  days,  three  pork  days  and 
one  fish  day  in  every  week  on  board.  The  Scots  had 
four  beef  days,  one  pork  and  two  burgoo  days.^®  There 
is  one  record  by  Capt.  Shubrick,  of  an  outbreak  of 
ship’s  fever  among  his  passengers  while  they  lay  wind 
bound  in  West  Cow  Road,  a  common  occurence  when 
the  boats  lay  long  at  anchor. 

John  Brownfield,  writing  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
records  the  opening  of  a  barrel  of  beef,  necessitated 
by  a  long  delay  upon  a  ship’s  convoy  during  which  all 
their  vegetables  spoiled  and  fowls  died.  The  meat, 
which  had  been  pickled  in  August,  was  found  unfit 
for  food  on  ship-board.  The  open  barrel  was  given 


19.  C.  R,  II,  117. 
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as  a  present  to  the  channel  pilot  and  five  other  barrels, 
pickled  at  the  same  time,  were  sent  back  to  be  sold 
in  the  London  market.*® 

The  long  waits,  occasioned  while  the  ships  lay  wind 
bound  in  the  Channel  harbors,  led  to  much  drinking. 
Brownfield,  who  had  set  himself  up  as  a  tything  man, 
made  the  poor  white  servants  attend  to  their  own 
cleanliness.  He  deported  two  women  for  drunkeness 
and  sent  back  a  surgeon’s  servant  because  he  had  the 
itch.  When  this  ship  finally  reached  Charleston 
harbor,  the  captain  ordered  fresh  water  aboard  in 
order  that  the  servants  might  wash  their  dirty  linen, 
although  the  wateridge  cost  him  one  pound  sterling.*^ 

Such  unfavorable  living  conditions  naturally  postu¬ 
late  a  high  mortality,  and  one  record  shows  that  where 
172  embarked,  40  died  in  passage.  In  the  colony  how¬ 
ever,  conditions  were  generally  healthy  except  for  the 
occasional  epidemics,  such  as  the  epidemical  malignant 
fever**  at  Savannah  in  1742.**  The  climate  was  not 
as  hot  as  in  Spain ;  the  water  of  the  Savannah  was  as 
good  as  that  of  the  Thames;  there  was  no  rum  fever 
as  in  Charleston.*^  John  Wesley  remarks  that  he  often 
slept  on  the  ground  and  that  there  was  no  hurt  from 
rain  or  dew.*® 

There  is  however,  a  record  that  most  of  the  new¬ 
born  die  which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  part 
by  another  that  the  claim  of  Elizabeth  Harrison,  mid¬ 
wife,  be  paid  £8.3*® 

A  few  local  methods  of  treatment  are  referred  to. 
There  is  a  request  for  Daffy’s  Elixir,  a  remark  on 
“capillaire.”*’  Wesley  records  that  “Miss  Becky  was 
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bled  four  ounzes  and  died.”^^  Laporte  makes  a  political 
gesture  when  he  presents  the  Trustees  with  a  bottle 
of  Salistrum  seed,  “a  cure  for  the  flux.” 

A  more  complete  method  of  treatment  is  recorded 
from  the  practice  of  Thomas  Hawkins,  regimental 
surgeon^*  at  Fredrica.  His  routine  for  the  “fluxes” 
was  as  follows : 

“Vomited  on  ipecac  in  the  evening. 

Morning  gave  a  strong  purge. 

Evening; — small  draught  of  burnt  rice  liquor. 

or 

burnt  hartshorn  with  20  drops  laudanum.” 
He  varied  this  with: 

Conserve  of  roses  drams  ii 

Luceallhus  balsam  oz  i 

Spermaceti  drams  ii 

(made  into  an  electuary) 

and  again  with; — diacodium®°  in  hartshorn  or  burnt 
claret.  Fevers,  he  says,  yielded  to  bleeding  or  Lapis 
contrayarva; — barley  water,  or  an  emulsion  of  Indian 
corn.  Few  required  blistering.®^ 

Wounds  were  difficult  to  cure  “because  of  the  scor¬ 
butic  salts  in  the  blood.” 

That  his  practice  was  not  always  successful  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  letters  written  by  his  patients,  who  said 
Claret  and  Florence  wines  were  stypticks  not  good  for 
the  flux.  Even  President  Stephens  departed  from  his 
medical  advice,  when  he  was  bitten  by  an  insect.  Dr. 
Hawkins  applied  “maugre,”  and  it  made  a  sore  as  big 
as  a  man’s  hand,  which  Stephens  cured  by  “cooling 
and  innocent  things.” 

The  history  of  smallpox  in  the  colony  is  of  interest. 
Stephens  notes  in  his  journal  that  he  made  a  trip  to 
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Ebenezer  to  inspect  the  saw-mill.  While  there,  he  saw 
a  Moravian  servant  at  work,  “with  a  full-blown  crop  of 
smallpox”  apparently  none  the  worse  for  the  disease.** 
Smallpox,  however,  raised  havoc  with  the  Indians. 
One  thousand  warriors  are  recorded  as  having  died 
around  Augusta  because  of  smallpox  and  rum  brought 
up  by  the  unlicensed  traders.**  There  is  no  record  as 
to  how  the  disease  was  treated — a  rather  odd  de¬ 
ficiency  since  Sloane  was  among  the  first  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  inoculation  in  England  and  Cotton 
Mather  had  supported  Dr.  Boylston  in  the  method  in 
America  since  1721.*^ 

The  medical  history  of  the  colonial  period  cannot 
long  be  kept  separate  from  the  political  history  of  the 
time.  Restricted  income  forced  the  practitioner  into 
accessory  pursuits,  legitimate  as  agriculture  or  public 
office,  or  vicious  illegal  practice  and  cabal.  The 
colonial  history  of  Georgia  furnished  instances  of  men 
of  each  type. 

Dr.  Patrick  Tailfer  (Taillfor)  (Tailfeur)  was  an 
apothecary  surgeon  who  came  to  the  colony  in  its  first 
days  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Robert  Houston  of 
Glasgow,  who  paid  his  “consideration  moneys.”*®  By 
the  year  1739,  he  had  quitted  farming  to  sell  rum  and 
the  most  of  Savannah  was  in  his  debt.**  He  was  leader 
of  a  “Scots”  faction  that  was  desirous  of  legalizing  both 
rum  and  slaves.  They  held  nightly  revels  at  Jenkins 
Tavern;  addressed  scurrilous  letters  to  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  on  the  polity  of  the  colony ;  posted  anonymous 
proclamations  in  the  public  square  and  set  the  various 
minor  enmities  between  officials  in  a  turmoil.  Tailfer 
kept  the  quarrel  between  Causton  and  Thomas  Jones 
alive  and  set  young  Stephens  against  his  father.*’  He 
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promoted  horse-racing  and  betting  for  his  personal 
profit  and  popularity.*®  Stephens  accused  him  of  being 
ambitious  to  become  sole  head  of  the  negro  trade.** 

With  Dr.  Tailfer  in  the  chair,  the  malcontents  (Free 
Mason  Club)  gave  voice  to  such  opinions  as  “what  is 
law  in  England  is  no  law  here,”  “the  rights  of  British 
subjects  have  been  denied  us “it  is  the  Trustees’  duty 
to  encourage  manufacture.’’  The  effect  of  such  re- 
belious  public  utterances  was  to  leave  an  impress  on 
colonial  opinion  that  eventually  must  lead  to  revolution. 

Fortunately  Tailfer  did  not  last  long.  When  the 
Spaniards  stacked  Amelia  in  1739,  he  appointed  him¬ 
self  Captain  of  a  “company  of  Juntillo’’  to  defend  Sa¬ 
vannah,**  but  he  finally  became  frightened  and  left 
his  business  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Duchee,  the  potter 
and  fled  in  haste  to  Charleston.*^  From  here  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  tract  in  1741,  designed  against  Oglethorpe. 
There  was  no  doctor  in  1742  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province  except  Thylo.** 

In  character  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Dr. 
Tailfer,  was  Surgeon  Pat  Graham.  The  latter  aug¬ 
mented  his  income  by  agriculture.  He  is  recorded  as 
having  made  a  round  sum  of  £50  from  mulberry  seed¬ 
lings  collected  at  Purrysburg  which  he  sold  at  a  penny 
a  plant.** 

He  proposed  marriage  to  the  widow  Cuthbert  “as 
a  specific  to  complete  her  cure.’’  In  this  regard  he  was 
more  fortunate  than  his  friend  John  Slack  whose  ardor 
for  a  certain  widow  was  greatly  cooled  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  would  be  legally  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  her  past  husband.** 

Dr.  Graham  became  the  third  president  of  the 
colony  in  that  period  between  the  withdrawal  of  Ogle- 
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thorpe  and  the  appointment  of  royal  governors. 
Reynolds  was  the  first  appointee  and  Graham  became 
his  chief  advisor  as  head  of  the  King’s  Council,  in  1754. 
He  must  have  been  well  thought  of.  When  he  died  in 
1755,  the  Council  granted  his  widow  an  additional 
tract  of  land  as  an  honorarium,  although  he  was  al¬ 
ready  a  man  of  some  means.  While  there  is  no  specific 
record  of  his  estate,  it  may  be  guessed  at  since  his 
friend  Sir  Pat  Houstoun  had  500  acres  and  24  slaves; 
James  Habersham  had  500  acres  and  33  negroes;  and 
the  Indian  traders, -John  Rae  and  George  Galpin  had 
like  possessions. 

Some  of  the  less  conspicous  practitioners  of  the  time 
were  Dr.  Thylo,  surgeon  to  the  Salzburghers ;  John 
Reimer,  Swiss  pharmacist;  Henry  Garret,  chymist.  A 
Dr.  Precott,  living  on  the  Ogeechee  River,  was  the 
recipient  of  a  land  grant.  A  Dr.  Perkins,  on  Cathead 
Creek,  near  William  Macintosh’s  place  on  the  Sapello, 
was  mentioned.  None  of  these  men  was  prominent 
since  their  names  are  not  included  as  signers  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  when  George  III  came  to  the  throne 
in  1761. 

In  1734,  Oglethorpe  recommended  to  the  Trustees 
the  good  services  of  Dr.  Nunis.  The  Trustees  suggest 
that  he  be  offered  a  gratuity,  but  they  insist  that  all 
land  grants  be  withheld  from  the  Isrealites  for  fear 
that  the  colony  get  the  reputation  of  being  a  Jewish 
asylum.  This  recommendation  however  was  ignored, 
and  the  Nunis  family  played  an  important  role  in  the 
early  history  down  through  the  Revolution.^® 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  period  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  Revolution.  The  two  outstanding  physicians 
were  Dr.  Noble  Wymberley  Jones  and  Dr.  John 
Houstoun.  The  exigencies  of  fate  prevented  both  from 
being  immortalized  as  “Signers  of  the  Declaration.’’ 

45.  A.  D.  Candler,  ed.,  Jimolutionar^  Records  of  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1908),  II, 
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This  honor  fell  to  another  physician,  Dr.  Lyman  Hall, 
a  native  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  who  had  migrated 
to  Georgia  with  the  group  of  Puritans  that  had  settled 
at  Medway. 

Dr.  Hall  was  an  active  practitioner  who  followed 
the  culture  of  rice  as  a  sideline.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  Revolutionary  affairs.  When  he  attended  the 
Continental  Congress  he  shipped  with  him  160  barrels 
of  rice  for  the  Boston  sufferers.  He  was  outlawed  by 
the  King  and  his  property  confiscated.  He  returned 
to  active  practice  in  Savannah  in  1782.  He  later  be¬ 
came  governor  of  the  State  and  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Chatham.  He  died  at  his  plantation  at  Shell  Bluff 
in  1791.« 

Dr.  John  Houstoun  was  the  son  of  Sir  Patrick 
Houstoun.  He  was  born  near  Waynesboro  in  1744. 
He  came  into  political  prominence  together  with  Dr. 
Noble  Wymberley  Jones  in  the  Provincial  Assembly 
under  Governor  Wright.  These  two  gentlemen  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Lower  House  in  active  politics  and  work¬ 
ing  together  for  a  number  of  years.  Their  views  were 
generally  parallel.  There  is  one  record  where  they 
were  ordered  to  bring  in  an  ordinance  re-appointing 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  Georgia  Agent  in  London.  Again 
they  brought  in  an  ordinance  organizing  the  colonial 
militia.  Both  signed  a  petition  for  clemency  for  one 
Joe  Prine,  convicted  and  condemned  to  hang  for  horse¬ 
stealing.  They  pleaded  on  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
a  change  in  the  law  between  1772  and  1773,  the  period 
between  the  date  of  the  crime  and  the  date  set  for 
execution  of  sentence.  On  one  occasion  Houstoun  voted 
to  congratulate  Governor  James  Wright  on  his  safe 
return  to  Georgia  as  a  baronet,  but  Jones  had  received 
severe  treatment  from  Wright  and  joined  LeConte  in 
voting  against  the  motion.  Houstoun  and  Jones  were 
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two  of  the  four  sixers  of  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Georgia  Gazette,  calling  for  all  lovers  of  liberty  to  meet 
in  front  of  Tondee’s  Tavern  in  1774.  They  were  also 
the  active  organizers  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.*’ 

In  the  stirring  times  that  followed,  Houstoun  was 
chosen  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  member 
of  the  first  Council  of  Safety,  and  delegate  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1775.**  His  associates  were  Archibald  Bulloch  and 
Rev.  Joachin  Zubly.  He  was  re-elected  to  attend  in 
1776  along  with  Bulloch,  Hall,  Gwinnett  and  Walton. 
Bulloch  was  detained  in  Savannah  as  President  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  Houstoun  was  recalled  to  offset 
the  influence  of  Zubly,  who  had  turned  Tory  over¬ 
night  and  spoke  of  a  "republic  as  a  government  of  the 
devil.”  Houstoun  later  became  the  second  “rebel 
governor”  and  led  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture 
St.  Augustine.  He  was  for  a  time  Surgeon  General  of 
the  army  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  Council  for  the 
use  of  the  church  in  Augusta  as  a  hospital.  In  1783 
he  served  on  the  committee  that  fixed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State,**  and  during  his  term  as  gover¬ 
nor,  the  land  grant  of  40,000  acres  was  made  in  favor 
of  a  state  college.*®  He  served  a  second  term  as  gover¬ 
nor  in  1784  and  became  Chief  Justice  of  Georgia.  He 
died  in  1797. 

Dr.  Noble  Wymberley  Jones  was  bom  in  England 
in  1723,  in  the  country  near  London.  He  accompanied 
his  father.  Dr.  Noble  Jones,  when  the  latter  came  to 
Georgia  with  General  Oglethorpe.  The  elder  Jones 
was  the  original  surveyor  of  the  colony,  but  he  early 
settled  on  the  Isle  of  Hope  to  establish  a  successful 
agriculture.  He  was  always  politically  active,  and  was 
appointed  register  of  land  grants  under  President 
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Parker.  His  republican  sentiments  led  to  his  dismissal 
from  all  public  offices  under  Governor  Reynolds,  but 
he  was  reappointed  to  the  post  of  Justice  of  the  colony 
under  Governor  Ellis  in  1757.  The  son  was  trained  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  his  father,  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  interests  were  as  one  until  the  death  of  the  father 
in  1775.  The  attention  of  the  son  for  the  father  during 
his  illness  prevented  his  attendance  at  the  Continental 
Congress,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  a  “Signer.” 

The  career  of  Noble  Wymberley  Jones  was  the  most 
stormy  of  any  of  the  Georgia  patriots.  As  early  as 
1770  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Provincial  As¬ 
sembly,  but  the  Governor  refused  to  recognize  him, 
and  when  the  demand  was  made  that  his  election  be 
ratified,  the  Governor  dissolved  the  Assembly.  A  some¬ 
what  similar  incident  occurred  under  acting  Governor 
Habersham,  who  was  much  provoked  with  Jones’  in¬ 
gratitude.  He  refers  to  him  as  a  lieutenant  and  surgeon 
of  a  company  of  rangers,  paid  by  the  Crown,  and  as 
a  recipient  of  considerable  land  grants.®^ 

In  1774  Jones  issued  the  call  for  the  assembly  at 
Tondee’s  Tavern.  He  was  the  principal  leader  in  the 
organization  of  the  “Liberty  Boys.”  When  the  news 
of  Lexington  reached  Georgia,  May  10,  1775,  he 
planned  the  seizure  of  the  powder  magazine  and 
secured  600  pounds  of  ammunition,  some  of  which  is 
reputed  to  have  reached  Washington’s  army.  Governor 
Wright  offered  a  reward  of  £150  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  arrest  of  the  culprit. 

Jones  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Rebel  Assembly 
in  1777  at  the  same  time  that  Treutlen  was  elected 
Governor.  When  the  British  took  Savannah  in  1778 
he  was  specifically  named  in  the  British  disqualifying 
act.®2  Jones  moved  his  family  to  Charleston.  When 
Charleston  was  captured  in  1780,  Jones  was  arrested 
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together  with  many  other  men  of  prominence.  In  spite 
of  the  terms  of  capitulation  that  provided  a  parole  in 
Charleston,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  St.  Augustine. 
He  was  finally  released  on  a  general  exchange  of 
prisoners  and  he  immediately  removed  to  Philadelphia 
where  he  practiced  medicine,  a  colleague  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Rush. 

He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress  and  held  the 
appointment  until  1782  when  he  returned  to  Savannah 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British.®*  He 
was  again  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  but  a 
strong  minority,  in  an  effort  to  oust  him,  resorted  to 
mob  violence.  In  the  fight  he  received  a  scalp  wound 
with  a  broad  sword.  His  friends  in  Charleston  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  give  up  politics  and  return  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  in  South  Carolina.  But  he  came  back 
to  Savannah  in  1788.  In  1795  he  was  President  of  the 
Convention  that  met  in  Louisville  to  revise  the  state 
constitution.  He  died  in  1805.®^ 

Dr.  Noble  Wymberley  Jones  had  a  son.  Dr.  George 
Jones.  He  was  early  made  a  prisoner  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  and  confined  on  board  a  prison  ship  in  the 
harbor  at  Savannah.®®  Thus  three  generations  of  Dr. 
Jones,  administered  in  the  early  colonial  period  of 
Georgia  and  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  statehood. 

Other  medical  men  listed  in  the  colonial  records  are 
James  Houstoun,  rebel  surgeon;®®  David  Bradie 
(Brydie)  surgeon  and  Captain  of  the  8th  Co.  Militia; 
and  Dr.  James  Habersham,  third  son  of  the  famous 
loyalist,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in 
charge  of  slaves.®’ 

Only  two  names  appear  in  the  Colonial  Records 
among  physicians  who  remained  Loyalists  but  the 
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Revolutionary  Records  tell  a  different  story.  Traill  of 
St.  Phillips  Parish,  refused  to  sign  the  Articles  of  As¬ 
sociation  drafted  by  the  Provincial  Assembly.  He  was 
notified  to  leave  the  colony  within  eight  days.  After 
the  return  of  the  royal  governor  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  King’s  Council  in  1780,  the  name  of  Dr.  Irvine 
appears  alongside  of  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joachin 
Zubly. 

The  Revolutionary  Records  include  quite  a  list  of 
Loyalists  physicians.  Dr.  Charles  Younge  was  ordered 
by  the  Provincial  Congress  to  stay  away  from  Rosedew 
Plantation  except  as  family  physician.  He  apparently 
paid  no  attention  to  the  order  and  as  a  result  he  was 
ordered  taken  into  custody.®*  By  the  Confiscation  Act, 
150  acres  were  taken  from  Dr.  Wm.  John  Young  and 
sold  to  J.  Fox  for  £.5  per  acre. 

Dr.  Andrew  Johnston  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
loyalty  “test”  and  hence  was  considered  a  dangerous 
person,®*  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  captain  in  the  Queensborough  militia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war®*  The  people  of  Augusta  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Council  not  to  apply  the  test,  in  order  that 
he  would  be  free  to  administer  to  them.  After  the 
war  was  over,  the  Banishment  act  was  revoked  in  his 
favor,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  hold  public  office  for 
a  period  of  fourteen  years.®^ 

Dr.  Frances  Folliott,  commissioned  a  third  lieutenant 
in  Johnston’s  company  had  a  somewhat  similar  ex¬ 
perience.  He  was  also  asked  to  vacate  the  “glebe” 
house  in  Augusta.®* 

Dr.  Thomas  Taylor  was  charged  “an  enemy  of  the 
state”  by  Dr.  Humphrey  Wells.  Wells  later  became 
a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council  under  Wereat.®* 

68.  R.  R..  I.  166. 

69.  R.  R.,  II.  246. 

60.  R.  R..  I,  186. 

61.  R.  R..  I.  612,  618. 

62.  R.  R.,  I.  220:  U.  198. 

68.  B.  K.,  I.  628;  11.  188. 
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One  interesting  record  concerns  Dr.  Donald  McLeod, 
accused  of  poisoning  prisoners  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain.*^ 

Further  records  of  confiscation  were  those  of  Dr. 
Peter  Walsh  (Welch)  on  the  Great  Kioka;*®  Dr.  Lewis 
Johnston,  500  acres  at  Sunbury.** 

It  is  questionable  as  to  whether  the  Rebel  surgeons 
who  bought  these  lands  profited  by  the  sales.  Dr. 
Beecroft  gave  a  note  for  200  acres;  Dr.  Wm.  Read 
(listed  as  a  dangerous  person  in  the  early  records)*’ 
bought  200  acres  confiscated  from  Governor  Wright 
for  £2,800.  Dr.  Humphrey  Wells  tooks  over  three 
negroes  at  £150.  Dr.  James  Habersham  bought,  in 
1782,  2,600  acres  for  £1,190.** 

A  few  other  records  that  cast  a  light  on  the  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions  follow.  Dr.  Edward  Cartledge  was 
“allowed  2  rations”  as  doctor  of  militia.**  Dr.  Brown¬ 
field  surgeon  at  the  hospital  near  the  Great  Swamp, 
petitioned  for  supplies’*  and  was  allowed  a  cask  of  wine 
and  eight  bushels  of  salt.  Dr.  Rehm  was  magistrate 
on  the  Little  Ogeechee.”  Dr.  Dunwiddie  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  collect  all  unidentified  cattle  for  the 
state.’* 

Of  almost  equal  import  with  Jones  and  Houstoun, 
was  Dr.  Nathan  Brownson.  He  was  a  representative 
from  the  seceding  parish  of  St.  John,  but  later  sat  on 
the  Revolutionary  Council  and  became  president  of  the 
Senate  under  Telfair.  In  1781  he  was  elected  governor 
by  the  Heard  Fort  faction.’*  After  the  war,  land  was 
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granted  to  him  as  an  officer  of  the  line.'^^  He  was 
influential  in  securing  a  land  grant  of  40,000  acres  in 
favor  of  a  state  college. 

Written  against  the  medical  background  of  the  time, 
Georgia  medicine  was  probably  practiced  with  the 
same  degree  of  intelligence  as  in  any  of  the  other 
colonies.  Boerhaave’s  Chemie,  1732,  had  little  effect  on 
American  practice ;  sufferers  from  the  stone  still  crossed 
the  Atlantic  for  Cheslenden’s  expert  lithotomy Haller’s 
Physiology  of  Breathing  was  not  written  until  1746; 
Auenbrugger’s  method  of  percussion  was  not  introduced 
until  1761  and  Cullen’s  Nosologia  as  not  published  until 
1769.  A  review  of  the  literature  of  the  time  show  that 
the  whole  category  of  fevers  was  an  endless  mixup 
with  no  knowledge  of  etiology  on  which  a  rational 
treatment  could  be  based. 

With  a  continued  threat  of  Spanish  invasion,  French 
manipulation,  Indian  massacre,  negro  uprising,  internal 
political  and  economic  strife  terminating  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  lack  of  scientific 
treatises  written  by  the  great  group  of  Colonial  Georgia 
physicians. 

This  sketch  of  medical  history  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  various  attempts  at  the 
control  of  epidemic  disease.  The  proximity  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  earlier  days  when  slavery  was  outlawed, 
constituted  a  constant  menace  to  health.  We  find  in 
the  records  that  a  ship  arrived  in  Charleston  from 
Angola  in  1736  after  having  lost  250  slaves  in  the 
voyage.’® 

In  1749,  when  slavery  was  at  last  permitted  by  the 
Trustees,  the  following  law  was  laid  down.  No  ship 
should  come  nearer  than  Cockspur,  if  carrying  slaves. 
A  lazaretto  should  be  built  at  Tybee  to  shelter  such 

74.  R.  B..  n.  628. 

76.  Thatcher.  Biography,  16. 
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slaves  as  were  sick.  Medicines  should  be  provided  by 
the  ship’s  captain.  Full  quarantine  was  established 
and  maintained  by  a  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  £500, 
because  of  contagious  distempers.  At  the  same  time  a 
second  source  of  danger  from  the  slave  trade  was 
recognized.  No  white  and  black  should  marry,  nor 
co-habit,  under  penalty  of  £10  sterling  forfeiture,  im¬ 
prisonment  or  both.’"' 

In  June,  1758,  there  was  a  severe  outbreak  of  small¬ 
pox  in  Augusta.  The  Governor  issued  a  proclamation 
on  quarantine  and  a  company  of  Rangers  were 
stationed  at  Ebenezer  with  orders  to  stop  all  persons 
coming  either  by  water  or  land  from  infected  parts 
of  the  province  who  could  not  provide  a  bill  of  health 
from  the  Justice.  Furthermore  no  leather  or  other 
pelfry,  brought  from  infected  parts  of  the  province 
should  be  permitted  to  be  landed.  In  October,  the 
malady  abated  and  the  guard  was  withdrawn. 

Again  in  1759,  the  Governor  had  to  re-issue  the 
proclamation.  He  put  a  ten-day  full  quarantine  on  all 
vessels  without  a  bill  of  health.  No  papers  to  be  taken 
off  boats  except  by  a  long  stick  dipped  in  vinegar  and 
afterwards  smoked. 

In  1772,  the  Assemblymen  reported  a  vessel  in  from 
Philadelphia  with  smallpox  on  board,  and  they  request 
the  governor  to  impose  quarantine.  She  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  river,  just  off  the  Public  Gardens.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Governor  Habersham  reports  back  that  she 
was  too  far  off  to  spread  contagion.  These  few  ob¬ 
servations  are  of  interest  if  it  be  recalled  that  the 
British  Quarantine  Act  was  passed  in  1710. 

The  records  contain  one  more  sentence  in  passing 
that  is  always  of  interest  to  physicians.  A  complaint 
is  registered  with  the  Trustees,  “that  Mr.  Watkins 
practices  physick  in  Savannah.’’  No  attempt  to  regulate 
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licenture  was  made  in  America  until  New  York  passed 
such  an  act  in  1760.  Such  legislation  was  not  passed 
in  Georgia  until  1829  under  the  instigation  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Medical  Society,  organized  in  1805.  Even  then  it 
was  only  the  influence  of  a  group  of  young  men  whose 
enthusiasm  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  School  of 
Medicine  and  a  Southern  Medical  Journal  carried  con¬ 
viction  against  quackery  not  only  at  home,  but  in  the 
other  states  and  eventually  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.''* 

78.  W.  H.  Goodrich,  Hiatory  of  tko  Modieal  Department,  Vnivereity  of  Georgia 
(AiurusU.  1928),  200. 


THE  SOUTH  STILL  GROPES  IN 
ELL  WHITNEY’S  SHADOW 

By  Thomas  Gray,  Jr. 

Generally  outsiders  look  upon  the  South  as  a  mine 
of  unsolved  sociological  problems.  But  we  Southerners 
know  at  least  the  source  of  our  ills.  A  lack  of  money 
is  the  root  of  our  evils.  Our  poverty  is  the  result  of 
too  much  cotton.  And  therein  lies  a  tale — ^the  story  of 
a  dead  man’s  revenge. 

Before  the  dawn  of  history  cotton  was  growing  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  South  America;  and  as  early  as  1500 
B.C.  the  housewives  of  Calcutta  and  Delhi  were  ad¬ 
miring  and  comparing  colored  cotton  fabrics.  For 
centuries,  however,  cotton  was  unknown  in  Europe, 
except  through  the  fable  of  the  “Vegetable  Lamb  of 
Tartary’’ — a  lamb  that  grew  out  of  the  ground  like  a 
tree  and  shed  its  wool  profusely.  Finally  some  of 
Alexander’s  soldiers  brought  across  the  Bosporus  some 
of  the  “vegetable  wool,’’  but  even  then  the  fable  of 
the  lamb  persisted  for  many  centuries.  Next  the  Moors 
cultivated  cotton  in  Spain;  and,  later,  when  the  Con- 
quistadores  descended  upon  the  Inca  of  Peru  they 
found  cotton  and  cotton  fabrics  in  abundance. 

Cotton  first  reached  England  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  having  made  its  way  around  Good  Hope  in  a 
rolling  merchantman  from  India.  In  England,  however, 
cotton  was  not  welcome ;  the  English  purse  was  backing 
woolens,  and  Englishmen  looked  upon  this  “new  fleece’’ 
as  a  potential  enemy  to  their  economic  order. 

Whether  the  Indians  of  North  America  were  familiar 
with  cotton  is  a  question.  At  any  rate  the  early  settlers 
introduced  the  plant  from  the  West  Indies;  and  placed 
in  congenial  Southern  soil,  cotton  thrived. 

But  even  in  the  Southern  colonies  of  America,  where 
love  of  the  whitened  boll  finally  brought  great  weal 
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and  woe,  cotton  was  not  looked  upon  at  first  with  much 
favor.  This  was  due  to  the  stubbomess  of  the  fiber  in 
clinging  to  the  seed.  Along  the  seacoast,  where  the 
long-staple  Sea  Island  cotton,  that  of  the  black  seed, 
could  be  grown,  the  planters  employed  the  “churka” 
to  separate  the  seed  from  the  fiber.  This  churka  was 
a  crude  device  which  had  been  used  in  India  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years.  Consisting  of  two  rollers  which  slowly 
squeezed  the  seed  out  from  the  fiber,  it  did  its  work 
so  badly  there  was  very  little  money  in  cotton.  Yet, 
fortunate  was  the  sea  island  planter  with  his  churka 
when  compared  to  his  inland  brother  who  tried  his 
wits  on  short-staple,  green-seed  cotton.  This  short- 
staple  cotton  clung  to  its  seed  with  an  obstinacy  which 
provoked  the  most  patient  worker,  and  only  the  hand 
of  man  could  separate  the  two.  One  fast  worker, 
wearying  his  fingers  through  the  long  working  day  of 
the  time,  could  separate  from  its  seed  only  about  two 
pounds  of  fiber  a  day.  Generally  this  work  was  done 
by  slaves,  squatting  around  in  groups  at  the  end  of  the 
regular  day’s  work  or  on  rainy  days  when  they  could 
not  be  sent  to  the  fields. 

Such  was  the  production  of  cotton  at  the  end  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Already  in  England  ingenious  men  had  perfected 
machinery  which  worked  like  lightning,  spinning  and 
weaving  with  the  dexterity  of  hundreds  of  human 
fingers.  Between  1738  and  1787  Hargreaves,  Ark¬ 
wright,  Crompton  and  Cartwright  had  produced  a 
series  of  inventions  the  principles  of  which  to  this  day 
are  essentials  of  our  great  textile  mills.  Thus  the  world 
stood  ready  for  the  Industrial  Revolution.  But  nowhere 
were  there  raw  materials  enough  to  feed  these  hungry 
machines,  and  everywhere  men  wracked  their  brains 
and  sat  long  hours  into  the  night  trying  to  devise  a 
quick  way  to  pull  the  snowy  cotton  fiber  from  its  seed. 
In  the  years  1791  and  1792,  anticipating  and  hoping 
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for  an  invention,  the  planters  of  the  South  increased 
their  cotton  acreage  noticeably ;  but  no  invention  came. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  world  in  1792,  when  Eli 
Whitney,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  graduated  from 
Yale. 

He  was  bom  in  Westboro  Township,  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  in  1765.  His  father,  a  farmer 
by  circumstance  and  a  mechanic  by  choice,  was  a  man 
respected  by  his  neighbors,  who  whiled  away  his  leisure 
time  with  tools,  making  odds  and  ends  which  pleased 
his  friends.  With  his  father’s  tools  Eli  Whitney  learned 
at  an  early  age  to  appreciate  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  creative  work.  As  a  child  he  displayed  rare 
talents  in  mechanics,  but  in  school  he  was  a  bad  scholar. 
For  some  reason,  however,  his  ambition  was  to  teach. 
So  he  went  to  Yale,  where,  between  the  classics  of  an 
academic  course,  he  earned  a  large  proportion  of  his 
expenses  with  his  mechanical  skill.  At  graduation  he 
was  offered  a  teaching  job  in  Carolina,  deep  in  the 
South  where  bands  of  young  New  Englanders  were 
going.  He  had  hoped  for  better,  but  accepted. 

On  the  boat  headed  for  Savannah,  through  which  he 
was  to  pass  on  his  way  to  Carolina,  Whitney  met  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Greene,  widow  of  the  famous  old  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  Mrs.  Greene  was  pleased  with  her  new 
acquaintance  and  invited  him  to  visit  her  plantation. 
Mulberry  Grove,  near  Savannah,  before  proceeding  to 
Carolina.  Though  it  was  only  a  casual  invitation  destiny 
rode  the  winds  of  the  sea  when  Mrs.  Greene  extended 
her  hospitality,  and  the  fates  of  armies  of  labor  and 
armies  of  war  were  sealed  when  Whitney  accepted. 

At  Mulberry  Grove  Whitney  met  a  number  of 
gentlemen  from  the  surrounding  country,  among  whom 
was  Phineas  Miller,  agent  to  the  executors  of  General 
Greene,  who  later  married  the  general's  widow.  The 
talk  of  these  gentlemen  wandered  over  many  subjects, 
but  always  it  came  back  to  plantation  life  and  the 
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stubborness  of  cotton  in  clinging  to  its  seed.  All  were 
agreed  that  if  a  machine  could  be  made  to  do  the  work 
of  separation  the  South  would  be  a  land  of  paradise 
and  the  inventor  a  man  of  riches  to  rival  Croesus. 

After  a  few  days  of  listening  to  this  kind  of  talk 
Whitney  confided  to  Miller  that  he  thought  he  could 
make  the  machine.  Miller,  though  incredulous,  was 
courteous  enough  to  humor  so  confident  a  young  man. 
But  when  he  heard  Whitney’s  plan  he  urged  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  model,  and  within  the  space  of  ten  rapid  days 
Whitney  produced  it.  So  enthusiastic  was  Miller  that 
he  insisted  Whitney  should  give  up  all  idea  of  teaching 
and  remain  at  Mulberry  Grove  to  perfect  the  machine. 
He  would  furnish  working  capital  and  funds  for 
Whitney’s  personal  use.  They  would  be  partners,  per¬ 
fect  the  gin  and  be  the  wealthiest  men  alive. 

At  Mulberry  Grove  Whitney  had  received  word  that 
his  salary  in  Carolina  would  be  half  of  what  he  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was,  therefore,  not  difficult  for  him  to  aban¬ 
don  the  idea  of  teaching.  Nonetheless  his  thrifty  New 
England  blood  prompted  him  to  ask  his  employers  in 
Carolina  to  hold  his  position  open  for  him.  His  request 
was  granted,  but  he  never  taught  in  Carolina. 

By  the  summer  of  1793  Whitney’s  gin  was  a  reality. 
Both  he  and  Miller  realized  in  some  measure  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  their  work,  and  they  determined  to  keep  it 
secret  until  they  could  secure  a  patent  and  thus  protect 
themselves  when  at  last  they  revealed  their  marvel. 
Mrs.  Greene,  of  course,  knew  the  secret. 

The  first  patent  law  of  the  United  States  was  enacted 
in  1790.  In  those  early  days  there  was  no  huge  patent 
office  with  numerous  clerks  and  miles  of  files.  Instead 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  examine 
inventions  and  determine  their  patentability,  and  letters 
patent  were  issued  and  signed  by  no  less  a  dignitary 
than  the  President  himself. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  was  Secretary  of  State  when  Whitney 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  asking  for  a  patent.  Jefferson, 
something  of  an  inventor  himself,  manifested  great  in¬ 
terest  in  Whitney’s  machine ;  and  soon  the  patent  was 
granted. 

While  Whitney  was  in  Philadelphia,  however,  the 
effusive  Mrs.  Greene  had  disclosed  his  secret  by  dis¬ 
playing  the  model  to  a  few  “friends.”  Once  its 
principles  were  understood  the  gin  could  be  made  by 
any  ordinary  mechanic  or  blacksmith ;  and  even  before 
Whitney  received  his  patent  Mrs.  Greene’s  friends  had 
told  their  friends.  The  secret  had  spread  like  a  forest 
flame,  and  before  Whitney  left  Philadelphia  outlaw 
gins  were  operating  in  the  South. 

In  the  face  of  this  warning  Whitney  and  Miller  made 
the  worst  blunder  of  their  lives.  Rather  than  selling 
licenses  to  operate  patented  gins  or  merely  attempting 
to  collect  royalties,  they  decided  to  make  and  sell  all 
the  gins  the  world  could  use.  In  addition  it  was  their 
plan  to  buy  as  much  cotton  as  possible  and  gin  it  them¬ 
selves.  In  Georgia  they  intended  to  own  all  the  gins 
and  collect  as  toll  one-third  of  all  the  cotton  which 
passed  through  their  machines.  This  toll  seemed  reason¬ 
able  to  them ;  in  fact  Miller  thought  they  should  have 
one-half  of  all  the  cotton  ginned.  Such  schemes,  of 
course,  would  have  almost  resulted  in  their  joint  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  South. 

Plans  like  these  reveal  the  fact  that  Whitney  and 
Miller  did  not  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  new 
invention.  They  knew  it  was  of  great  importance,  but 
they  did  not  realize  it  was  the  last  impetus  needed  to 
set  in  motion  one  of  the  strongest  currents  of  history, 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  in  which  the  world  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  industry  turned  topsy-turvy.  Ignorant  of 
the  impending  upheavel  they  laid  plans  in  defiance  of 
human  nature.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  the  spirited 
planters  to  pay  excessive  tribute  without  a  struggle. 
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Nevertheless  the  partners  went  ahead  with  their 
plans.  In  New  Haven  Whitney  established  shops  for 
the  manufacture  of  gins,  while  Miller  remained  in 
Georgia  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  patnership  in 
the  South. 

Whitney’s  shops  could  not  make  gins  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  This,  coupled  with  the  natural 
desire  of  the  South  to  circumvent  the  Whitney  monop¬ 
oly,  gave  rise  to  widespread  infringement.  But  some 
of  those  who  would  break  the  monopoly  did  not  content 
themselves  with  infringement ;  they  spread  false  stories. 
From  plantation  to  plantation  rumors  floated — Man¬ 
chester  workers  said  cotton  ginned  by  the  Whitney 
machines  had  knots  in  it  and  was  hard  to  spin ;  Whitney 
gins  tore  fiber;  Whitney  gins  ruined  cotton. 

It  was  three  years  before  Whitney  and  Miller  could 
check  these  false  reports.  Then  the  Whitney  shops 
burned  to  the  ground,  destroying  all  machinery  and 
twenty  completed  gins. 

Meanwhile  the  partners  had  become  enmeshed  in 
numerous  expensive  law  suits  in  an  attempt  to  perfect 
their  monopoly,  and  it  was  in  these  proceedings  that 
Whitney  seems  to  have  lost  what  little  respect  he  had 
for  human  nature.  Writing  at  this  time  to  Josiah 
Stebbins,  a  friend  in  New  England,  Whitney  said,  “I 
have  a  set  of  the  most  Depraved  Villains  to  combat  and 
I  might  as  well  go  to  Hell  in  search  of  Happiness  as 
apply  to  a  Georgia  Court  for  Justice.”  And  a  little 
later,  “You  know  I  always  believed  in  the  ‘Depravity 
of  Human  Nature.’  I  thought  I  was  long  ago  sufficiently 
‘grounded  and  stablished’  in  this  doctrine.  But  God 
Almighty  is  continually  pouring  down  cataracts  of 
testimony  upon  me  to  convince  me  of  this  fact.  ‘Lord 
I  believe,  help  Thou’  not  ‘mine  unbelief,’  but  me  to 
overcome  the  rascality  of  mankind.” 

Miller,  however,  something  of  a  philosopher  but  by 
no  means  a  prophet,  suggested  to  Whitney  that  ‘‘we 
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take  the  affairs  of  this  world  patiently ;  the  little  dust 
we  may  stir  up  about  cotton  may  after  all  not  make 
much  difference  with  our  successors  one  hundred,  much 
less  one  thousand  years  hence.”  But  a  little  later  even 
Miller’s  patience  was  strained,  and  he  wrote  to  Whit¬ 
ney,  ‘‘The  prospect  of  making  anything  from  ginning 
in  this  State  [Georgia]  is  at  an  end.  Surreptitious  gins 
are  being  erected  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  the 
jurymen  at  Augusta  have  come  to  an  understanding 
among  themselves  that  they  will  never  give  a  verdict 
in  our  favor,  let  the  merits  of  the  case  be  as  they  may.” 

Still  more  trouble  for  Whitney  came  out  of  Augusta 
when  the  government  granted  to  Hodgen  Holmes  of 
that  city  a  patent  for  gins  with  certain  alleged  improve¬ 
ments.  This  Holmes  patent  gave  rise  to  series  of  law 
suits  which  lasted  from  1796  to  1806,  when  a  Federal 
judge  finally  decided  that  the  Holmes  gins  infringed 
Whitney’s  patent  and  perpetually  enjoined  Holmes 
from  manufacturing  the  machines.  But  Miller  never 
lived  to  enjoy  this  victory.  Worn  out  with  excitement 
and  work  he  had  died  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles. 

Such  a  sea  of  turmoil  convinced  Whitney  that  if 
ever  he  were  to  make  money  from  his  invention  he  must 
change  his  tactics.  He  therefore  decided  to  sell  ginning 
rights  to  the  various  state  governments  of  the  South. 
For  South  Carolina  he  figured  the  rights  were  worth 
$500,000.  Playing  the  part  of  a  diplomat  he  left  to 
the  legislature  of  that  state  the  question  of  value.  The 
legislature  voted  him  $50,000.  He  was  paid  $20,000 
in  cash,  and  attempting  to  collect  the  remainder  he 
became  a  familiar  figure  in  the  South  Carolina  capitol. 
Years  later  he  was  paid  the  remainder.  In  other  states 
he  had  similar  experiences. 

By  the  time  the  validity  of  the  Whitney  patent  was 
legally  established  it  was  about  to  expire.  Whitney 
therefore  went  before  a  committee  of  Congress  and 
asked  that  his  patent  be  renewed  on  the  grounds  that 
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widespread  infringement  and  injustice  had  deprived 
him  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  The  committee  reported 
favorably  a  bill  which  would  have  granted  his  request ; 
but  Southern  representatives  in  Congress,  conscious  of 
Whitney’s  love  of  monopoly  and  his  efforts  to  levy  what 
they  considered  exhorbitant  tribute,  defeated  the  bill. 

The  course  of  American  history  was  probably  in¬ 
fluenced  more  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  than 
by  any  other  single  event.  When  Whitney  turned  his 
face  toward  the  South  in  1793,  slavery  was  a  dying 
institution.  The  work  of  slaves  was  confined  largely 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  an  industry  which  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  was  destined  to  pass  from  the 
American  scene.  Many  Southern  masters  had  already 
liberated  their  slaves,  and  many  of  those  who  retained 
theirs  offered  apologies.  A  few  more  years  and  slavery 
in  America  would  have  been  no  more.  Whitney’s  hand 
changed  all  this. 

Eight  years  before  Whitney  arrived  in  Savannah 
eight  bales  of  cotton  were  seized  in  Liverpool  as  con¬ 
traband  on  the  ground  that  so  much  cotton  could  not 
come  from  the  American  colonies.  The  year  of  his 
invention  the  United  States  exported  140,000  pounds 
of  cotton.  Two  years  later  1,500,000  pounds  of 
American  cotton  found  foreign  markets,  and  the  next 
year  it  was  6,000,000  pounds.  In  1800  there  were  sent 
abroad  over  18,000,000  pounds.  Excited  men  of  the 
South  sought  new  lands;  young  sons  of  coast  families 
moved  to  the  interior,  made  wide  clearings,  bought 
more  and  more  slaves,  and  set  themselves  up  like  feudal 
lords. 

Unless  cautiously  grown  cotton  soon  robs  land  of  its 
richness.  Planting  does  not  require  deep  plowing,  and 
after  the  plant  rears  its  head  above  the  earth  shallow 
cultivation  is  necessary.  If  fields  are  not  terraced  with 
care  rains  quickly  carry  away  the  humus  and  topsoil 
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so  vital  to  cotton  culture.  In  their  haste  after  fortunes 
the  plantation  owners  overlooked  this  elementary  fact. 
This  disregard  flowed  more  from  a  lack  of  experience 
than  from  a  spirit  of  waste,  but  the  fact  that  rich  land 
was  plentiful  played  its  part.  As  soon  as  his  fields  lost 
their  vigor  the  planter  of  the  old  South  made  other 
clearings  and  broke  new  ground,  leaving  the  deserted 
fields  to  wash  to  the  rivers  and  eventually  to  the  sea. 
Today  the  Federal  government  is  spending  large  sums 
in  the  South  in  an  effort  to  repair  the  damage  done 
by  this  hurried  seeker  of  wealth. 

By  the  year  1845  this  system  of  land  destruction 
had  spread  over  the  South  like  a  plague,  and  almost 
every  landscape  displayed  its  wound.  But  rich  land 
was  still  plentiful.  In  this  year  America  produced  seven- 
eights  of  the  world’s  cotton,  and  the  South  became 
wedded  to  one  crop,  a  union  which  even  war  and  pests 
have  never  been  able  to  dissolve. 

Such  production  required  an  abundance  of  cheap 
labor.  Slavery  was  the  answer.  The  philosophy  of  most 
men  is  merely  a  rationalization  of  circumstances  which 
are  forced  upon  them,  and  the  plantation  masters  were 
no  exception.  Once  apologists  for  slavery,  they  gradual¬ 
ly  became  defenders  of  the  “peculiar  institution.” 
Meanwhile  in  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  where 
the  ownership  of  man  was  unprofitable,  slavery  was 
growing  more  and  more  abhorrent. 

The  American  Civil  War  was  the  result  of  many 
causes,  but  in  all  probability  the  differences  between 
the  North  and  the  South  would  have  been  adjusted 
had  it  not  been  for  slavery.  Hatred  of  slavery  was  the 
one  point  upon  which  men  at  the  North  could  agree; 
it  was  the  unifying  force  for  unlike  men,  the  rowel 
which  pricked  and  infuriated  them.  The  day  Eli  Whit¬ 
ney  invented  the  cotton  gin  Mars  stood  at  his  shoulder. 
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The  gin  made  no  large  fortune  for  its  inventor.  In 
all  Whitney  received  about  $200,000,  and  much  of  this 
he  spent  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  protect  rights 
which  the  law  said  were  his.  When  he  left  the  South, 
however,  he  had  funds  sufficient  to  establish  at  New 
Haven  the  Whitney  Arms  Company.  It  was  this  com¬ 
pany  which  first  introduced  to  the  world  the  system  of 
“interchangeable  manufacture,”  known  today  as  mass 
production. 

In  1825  Whitney  could  look  back  upon  an  interesting, 
if  not  altogether  happy  life.  His  genius  had  introduced 
him  to  all  the  great  men  of  his  country,  and  he  had 
known  personally  every  President  from  Washington  to 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Now,  broken  in  health  and  still 
somewhat  bitter  over  his  Southern  experiences,  he  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Death  touched  Whitney  with  the  same  finality  and 
completeness  with  which  it  touches  all  men,  but  even 
death  could  not  remove  from  Whitney’s  native  land 
the  gigantic  shadow  his  figure  had  cast  upon  it;  and 
more  and  more  the  shadow  lengthened. 

When  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  war  with 
Mexico,  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  colonel  of  Mississippi 
Rifles.  He  procured  from  the  Whitney  Arms  Company 
of  New  Haven,  operated  by  Eli  Whitney’s  sons,  a  new 
type  of  rifle  with  a  steel  barrel.  Pronouncing  a 
soldier’s  judgment,  he  said  these  guns  were  “the  best 
ever  furnished  any  regiment  in  the  world.”  So  im¬ 
pressed  was  Davis  that  a  few  years  later,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  War  in  President  Pierce’s  cabinet,  he  in¬ 
troduced  these  effective  weapons  to  the  United  States 
Army.  Ironical  fate !  A  few  years  more  and  Davis  was 
leading  the  South  in  war  against  the  North,  and  these 
same  Whitney  rifles  were  spitting  bolts  of  death  into 
the  ranks  of  Southern  men. 
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Such  is  our  Southern  story — ^the  story  of  one  man, 
Eli  Whitney,  whose  genius  at  one  stroke  crowned  and 
dethroned  King  Cotton,  revived  slavery,  caused  war, 
made  wealth  and  penury,  lashed  the  South  to  a  one- 
crop  system  and  one  political  party,  and  stripped  of  its 
richness  the  soil  of  a  land  where  his  memory  is  revered. 
In  the  South  today  the  name  of  Whitney  is  immortalized 
in  bronze  and  marble — his  attempts  at  monopoly  for¬ 
gotten;  his  talents  remembered  and  praised — and  all 
the  while  men  sit  long  hours  in  the  night,  just  as  they 
did  before  he  came,  but  now  they  are  trying  to  find 
the  cure  for  the  curse  he  laid  upon  them. 
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NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS 

PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  GEORGIA-FLORIDA  FRONTIER. 

1784-1800 

Edited  and  Translated  by  D.  C.  Corbitt 

An  adequate  introduction  to  the  following  papers  would  be 
a  history  of  the  Old  Southwest  from  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  1800^  but  since  that  is  impractical  a  sketch  of 
three  of  the  most  colorful  persons  figuring  in  the  papers  is  given 
below — ^those  of  William  Panton,  Alexander  McGillivray,  and 
William  Augustus  Bowles. 

The  papers  quoted  here  are  copied  from  manuscripts  in  the 
Archivo  Nacional  de  Cuba  now  classified  as  Floridaa.  In  1819 
the  archives  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida,  and  in  1821  those  of 
East  Florida,  were  transferred  to  Havana.  There  they  remained 
until  1888  and  1889  when  most  of  the  papers  were  sent  to  Spain. 
For  some  reason  eight  bundles  were  left  in  Havana.  The  papers 
from  these  bundles,  together  with  some  found  in  other  sections 
of  the  archives  now  constitute  the  section  designated  as  Floridas 
in  the  Archivo  Nacional  de  Cuba.  Most  of  the  papers  in  English 
that  are  quoted  are  from  those  left  in  the  eight  bundles.  A  few 
of  the  Spanish  papers  are  also  from  this  group  but  the  majority 
are  quoted  from  certified  copies  made  from  the  originals  in  the 
Louisiana  and  West  Florida  Archives  in  1804  and  1805  and  sent 
to  the  tribunal  de  euentas  in  Havana  to  be  used  in  a  lawsuit  in¬ 
volving  Forbes  and  Company,  the  successors  to  Panton,  Leslie  and 
Company.  The  originals  from  which  the  certified  copies  were 
made  are  probably  now  in  Spain  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

William  Panton,  a  Scotch  trader,  was  in  business  in  Savannah 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  As  he  remained  loyal  to  the  British 
cause,  his  property  was  confiscated.  He  fled  to  East  Florida  and 
continued  to  trade  with  the  Indians  from  St.  Augustine,  being 
aided  by  the  half-Scotch  Creek  chief,  Alexander  McGillivray.  By 
the  end  of  the  Revolution  Panton’s  company  had  established  posts 
across  East  Florida  from  St.  Augustine  to  St.  Mark’s,  and  with 
the  help  of  McGillivray,  had  obtained  almost  a  monopoly  in  the 
Creek  trade. 


1.  Two  excellent  Tolumes  on  the  sabjeet  are  A.  P.  Whitaker,  The  SpaniaK- 
American  Frontier,  17SS-1795  (Boaton,  1927)  and  A.  P.  Whitaker,  The 
Mieeieeippi  Qaeatton,  179S-180S  (New  York,  1984). 
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Alexander  McGillivray  and  his  Scotch  father,  Lachlan  Mc- 
Gillivray,  were  loyalists  and  their  property  was  also  confiscated 
by  the  Americans.  The  father  returned  to  Scotland  but  the  son 
remsdned  with  his  mother’s  people  and,  as  agent  of  England,  led 
the  Creeks  against  the  Americans.  After  the  war  Panton  and  Mc¬ 
Gillivray  joined  forces  in  dealing  with  their  new  “friends”  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  their  enemies  the  Americans,  especially  the 
detested  Georgians.  To  begin  with,  the  Spanish  government  was 
opposed  to  Panton  and  tried  to  oust  his  representative  from  St. 
Mark’s  but  through  the  efforts  of  McGillivray  this  difficulty  was 
overcome.  The  first  two  letters  deal  with  this  incident.  In  May 
and  June,  1784,  the  Spaniards  held  a  “congress”  with  the  Creeks 
at  Pensacola  in  order  to  establish  friendly  relations.  McGillivray 
became  the  Spanish  commissary  to  the  Creeks  at  a  salary  of  fifty 
dollars  per  month  and  Panton,  Leslie  and  Company  were  allowed 
to  continue  their  business  in  St.  Mark’s. 

Although  the  Spanish  officials  found  it  necessary  to  buy  pre¬ 
sents  on  credit  from  Panton,  Leslie  and  Company  for  the  Indians 
at  the  “congress”  the  trade  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
from  Mobile  and  Pensacola  was  given  to  Mather  and  Strother  of 
New  Orleans.  The  strain,  however,  was  too  much  for  that  com¬ 
pany  and  the  next  year  Panton  was  invited  to  take  over  the  trade 
at  Pensacola.  In  1788  Mather  and  Strother,  threatened  with 
bankruptcy,  retired  from  Mobile  and  Panton’s  company  added 
that  to  their  chain.  From  this  line  of  stores  the  company  extended 
its  influence  as  far  as  Chickasaw  Bluffs  (Memphis)  and  included 
the  trade  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws. 
Though  forced  to  retire  with  the  retreating  Spanish  power  the 
company  continued  to  exert  considerable  influence  over  Indian 
affairs  until  Panton’s  death  in  1801.  His  partner,  John  Forbes, 
reorganized  the  company  and  carried  on  until  near  the  end  of 
the  Spanish  rule  in  Florida. 

McGillivray  did  not  forget  his  confiscated  property  and  in 
1786,  without  waiting  for  permission  from  the  cautious  Mir6,  he 
sent  his  warriors  against  the  American  settlements.  His  hand 
forced,  Miro  furnished  McGillivray  with  munitions  until  orders 
from  the  home  government  in  1787  stopped  him.  Arms  were  again 
furnished  for  a  while  after  1789  but  insufficient  Spanish  support 
and  the  possibility  of  opposition  from  the  combined  United  States 
caused  McGillivray  to  agree  to  negotiations  with  the  Federal 
government.  The  result  was  the  treaty  of  New  York  by  which 
he  was  awarded  a  pension  of  $1,800  for  his  confiscated  estates. 
A  more  ambitious  Spanish  governor  arrived — the  Baron  de  Caron- 
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delet — and  with  the  help  of  Panton,  McGillivray  was  won  over 
again  to  Spain  with  a  larger  pension.  From  then  until  his  death 
in  1793,  his  friendship  to  Spain  and  to  Panton,  Leslie  and  Com* 
pany2  was  steady. 

McGillivray’s*  death  did  not  remove  disturbing  factors  from 
the  Old  Southwest.  Of  all  the  heroes  and  scoundrels  in  that  region 
William  Augustus  Bowled  was  one  of  the  most  interesting.  His 
name  appears  often  in  these  papers,  making  an  outline  of  his 
career  appropriate.  Bom  in  Maryland  in  1763,  he  joined  the 
Tory  forces  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  in  1778  was  made  an  ensign. 
He  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  Pensacola  by  way  of  Jamaica. 
In  December,  1778  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission  for  in¬ 
subordination.  He  fled  to  the  Creek  Indians,  married  a  chief’s 
daughter  and  lived  there  long  enough  to  acquire  some  influence. 
In  1781  he  was  given  back  his  commission  for  leading  some  Indians 
to  the  assistance  of  the  British  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  put 
on  half  pay.  He  left  his  Indian  wife  and  wandered  for  several 
years.  He  seems  to  have  tried  his  hand  at  acting,  portrait  painting 
and  practicing  medicine  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  In  his 
wandering  he  visited  the  Bahamas  where  with  the  governor.  Lord 
Dunmore,  and  a  merchant,  John  Miller,  he  concocted  a  scheme 
for  getting  the  Indian  trade  from  Panton’s  company,  and  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Indian 
nation  under  British  protection.  He  msule  one  attempt  in  1788 
which  failed.  In  1791  he  made  his  second  attempt  during  which 
he  plundered  Panton’s  store  at  St.  Mark’s.  Lured  to  New  Orleans 
by  a  promise  from  the  Spanish  governor  that  a  commercial  treaty 
would  be  negotiated  with  him,  he  was  placed  on  board  a  boat  for 
Havana  in  order  that  he  might  “negotiate”  with  the  captain- 
general.  From  there  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  Failing  to 
win  him  to  their  cause  by  bribery  tiie  Spanish  officials  sent  him 
to  Manila  for  safe  keeping.  While  being  returned  to  Spain  in 
1797  he  escaped  to  Sierra  Leone  and  was  sent  from  there  to 
London  by  the  governor,  Zachary  Macauley.  After  being  well 

2.  For  accounts  of  William  Panton  sec:  Whitaker,  The  Spanieh-Ameriean 
Frontier,  17SS-1795;  Whitaker.  Doenmente  Relating  to  the  Commercial  Policy 
of  Spain  in  the  Floridae  (Florida  State  Historical  Society  Publicatione,  No. 
10,  Deland,  19S1)  ;  A.  J.  Hckett,  Hietory  of  Alabama  (Sheffield,  Ala., 
1861),  2  Tols. ;  J.  F.  H.  Claibourne,  Mieeieeipiri  ae  a  Province,  Territory  and 
State  (Jackson,  Miss.,  1880)  :  Lorenzo  Sabine,  The  American  LoyaUete 
(Boston,  1864)  ;  Elizabeth  Howard  West,  "William  Panton,"  in  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  XIV. 

8.  For  accounts  of  McGilliTray  see  Whitaker,  Spanieh-Ameriean  Frontier; 
Whitaker,  "Alexander  McGillivray  1788-1789"  in  North  Carolina  Hietorieal 
Reviev),  Apr.,  1928:  Whitaker,  “Alexander  McGillivray,  1789-98,"  ibid.,  July, 
1928. 
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received  by  members  of  the  ministry  he  made  his  way  to  Jamaica 
and  organized  his  third  and  last  expedition  against  Florida  in 
the  course  of  which  he  captured  St.  Mark’s.  Georgia  and  Spain 
joined  hands  against  him.  A  revwd  offered  caused  his  own  fol¬ 
lowers  to  seize  him  at  a  feast  in  1803.  He  was  sent  to  Havana 
where  he  died  in  1806  after  severe  treatment  in  the  dungeons: 
of  Morro  Castle.^ 

I 

Charles  McLatchy  to  Gov.  Miro^ 

Sir  Apalachy  4th  March  1784 

I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  Excellencys  letter  the  one  you 
inclosed  to  Mr  McGilliveray  I  have  not  received,  It  neaver  Was 
our  Intention  to  Continue  our  plantation  and  Stock  of  Cattle  on 
the  St  Johns  without  the  Consent  of  the  Spanish  Governor  that 
will  be  at  St  Augustine  neither  was  it  ever  our  intention  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  without  his  permission  and  also  a  licence  from 
you  and  likewise  one  from  the  Superintendant^  I  have  Sent  off 
an  express  to  Mr  Panton  and  Leslis  at  St  Augustine  Informing 
them  of  what  your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  right  me  as  I  can  not 
with  Safty  Laive  this  pleace  so  long  as  it  would  take  to  go  to 
pensecola  I  have  advised  Eather  Mr  Planton  ar  Mr.  Leslei  to  take 
that  Jumey  then  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  personally  Speak¬ 
ing  with  Your  Excellency  and  the  Superintendant  Mr.  McGilliveray 
is  partly  connected  with  us  in  the  treading  business  I  have  com¬ 
municated  the  Contents  of  your  Excellencys  on  that  Subject  ware 
it  to  quit  this  now  I  certainly  would  lose  what  debts  the  traders 
that  live  amongst  [the  Indians]  ows  to  us  which  in  the  hole  may 
Amount  to  7  or  8000  dolers  whereas  they  wood  not  come  back  in 
april  or  May  to  make  there  returns  and  in  expectation  to  get 
more  goods  which  I  dayly  expect  from  St.  Augustine  and  weare 


4.  Pickett,  Hitt,  of  Ala.;  Charlet  Gaymrri,  HxtUtry  of  Louitiana.  Spanith 

Domination  (New  York.  1866)  ;  Whitaker,  “William  Aasustus  Bowlea,”  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Anieriean  Biography,  II;  and  the  two  work*  by  Prof. 
Whitaker  cited  in  footnote  1  contain  accounts  of  Bowles'  activities.  Other 
published  works  of  interest  in  this  connection  are  The  Authentic  Memoirt 
of  William  Auguitue  Bowlee  (1791),  reprinted  in  the  Magazine  of  Hittory, 
Extra  46  (Tan-^wn,  1916)  ;  E.  Alfred  Jones.  “The  Author  of  the 

‘Authentic  Memoirs  of  William  Ausustus  Bowles',’*  In  the  Maryland  Magazine 
of  Hittory,  XVIII,  showing  that  the  memoirs  were  written  by  one  Capt. 
Benj.  Baynton ;  The  Journal  of  Andrew  Elliot  (1814)  and  Le  Clerc  Hilfort. 
Mtmoire  ou  coup  tCoeil  rapid  tur  met  diffirentt  Voyaget  et  nwm  S4jour 
done  la  Nation  Crick  (Paris.  1802).  More  material,  however,  is  found  in 
Uie  Archives  of  England,  Spain  and  the  West  Indies. 

5.  Archivo  Nacional  de  Cuba,  Floridas.  legaio  I,  no.  12.  Charles  McLatchy 
was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Panton,  Leslie  4t  Co. 

6.  Gilberto  Antonio  Maxent  of  New  Orleans  had  just  been  made  superinten¬ 
dant  of  Indian  affairs  with  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  them.  He, 
however,  was  unable  to  carry  on  the  trade. 
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imported  before  the  pace  tooke  place  the  Vessell  that  brings  them 
from  Sayd  pleace  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Inglish  Governor 
of  East  Florida  while  he  remains  there  or  on  his  removal  wee 
will  then  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  government  but 
if  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Spanish  officers  that  wee  Should 
remain  there  wee  must  and  will  remove  to  Some  other  Country  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  Sir  Your  Excellencys  Most  obedient  Servant 
Es  Copia  Charles  McLatchy 

Alexander  McGillivray  to  Gov.  Mird? 

Little  Tallassie  24  March  1784 
Sir 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  some  letters  you  of  January 
24th  enclosing  letters  for  Governor  JoynS  and  Mr.  McLatchy  the 
Indian  Said  he  was  along  time  Sick  on  the  road  that  he  could  not 
deliver  them  before - 

I  am  last  night  returned  from  St  Marks  When  I  was  there 
John  Miller^  brought  Some  letters  from  your  Excellency  ordering 
Mr.  McLatchy  away  from  there  I  can  Inform  you  that  the  Store 
was  Settled  there  by  the  desire  of  this  Nation  as  we  were  in  great 
distress,  the  americans  had  no  trade  for  us  they  were  poor  and 
the  trade  from  pensacola  did  not  Suffice  for  one  Village,  Mess’r 
Panton  &  Co  would  not  Consent  to  be  concerned  with  them  Mr. 
McLatchy  Cannot  remove  without  giving  the  Indians  Some  reason 
for  it  and  if  the  real  Cause  was  known  every  thing  would  be  in 
Confusion  for  if  any  attempt  is  made  against  it  the  Indians  in 
this  neighborhood  will  all  take  arms  in  his  defence 

So  I  hope  nothing  will  be  attempted  that  may  make  us  dis¬ 
agree — The  enclosed  is  for  Monsieur  McLant^o  the  Shuperintendant 
as  I  do  not  know  his  address  I  beg  of  your  Excellency  to  direct 
it  and  Send  it  to  him  by  the  first  opportunity  as  I  wish  him  to 
see  it  before  the  Congress  I  have  proposed  to  him  to  be  concerned 
with  Mess’r  Panton  Forbes  &  Co  as  the  only  Means  to  Keep  the 
Americans  from  teaking  all  the  trade  of  this  Nation  they  have 
already  Sent  a  great  quantity  of  Good  amongst  us  I  dont  deny 
them  the  liberty  of  trade  till  the  Congress  is  over.  Whatever 
we  agree  upon  then  I  meane  most  firmly  to  Stand  too  It  is  My 
duty  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  my  Country  If  the  Spanish  Governor 
doant  answer  our  Expectations  I  shall  be  very  Sorry  that  I  shall 

7.  Archivo  Nacional  de  Cuba.  Floridas,  legajo  I,  no.  12.  A.  N.  de  C.  will 
hereafter  be  used  for  Archivo  Nacional  de  Cuba. 

8.  The  EnKlish  governor  of  East  Florida. 

9.  One  of  Panton’s  traders. 

10.  Gilberto  Antonio  Mazent. 
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be  obliged  to  take  the  american  offers  bat  I  rest  in  hope  that  all 
matters  will  be  to  our  liking  at  the  Congress^i  Mean  time  permit 
me  to  assure  Your  Excellency’s  most 

Obliged  Humble  Servant 

Alexander  McGillivary 

Es  Copia 

Orders  is  come  from  England  to  deliver  up  St  Augustine  to  the 
first  Spanish  officer  that  comes  to  it  — 


Wm.  Panton  to  Gov.  Mir6i* 

Pensacola  27th  June  1785 
Sir 

[Were]  I  a  [stranger]  to  [Your]  humane  and  generous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  English  Inhabitants  who  live  more  immediately  under 
Your  Government,  I  confess  that  I  should  feel  some  diffidence  in 
addressing  a  letter  to  You  to  whom  I  am  scarcely  known  even 
by  Name  but  as  Your  conduct  in  that  respect  is  perfectly  known 
to  me  I  trust  that  the  same  liberality  of  sentiment  which  has  in¬ 
duced  you  to  favour  them  will  also  incline  you  to  believe  that  in 
making  this  attempt  I  am  impressed  by  no  other  motive  than  what 
arises  from  the  high  respect  I  have  to  render  my  self  agreeable 
to  You.  With  respect  to  my  own  Situation  and  name  in  this 
country — ^the  proposals  of  our  House  have  been  made  with  so 
much  candour  and  our  pretensions  I  trust  are  so  clearly  stated 
that  it  remains  with  the  Officer  in  whose  department  they  properly 
belong  to  [decide]  upon  them  in  the  manner  in  which  the  interest 
of  his  country  may  point  out  to  him.  And  whatever  this  decision 
may  be  I  shall  be  satisfy’d  with  it  as  the  ultimate  indulgence  that 
can  be  granted,  I  shall  hold  myself  prepared  [I  hope]  either  to 
remove  or  to  remain  as  you  and  he  may  direct  — 

I  have  the  Honour 


to  be  Sir 


His  Excy.  Govr.  Miro 


Your  Excellencys 

Most  Obed  Humble  Serv 
Wm  Panton 


Wm.  Panton  to  [Gov.  Miro  and  Intendant  Navarro]  ** 
Much  Esteemed  Sirs 

Having  recovered  a  little  from  a  severe  sickness  I  embrace  the 
present  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  honour  of  Your  letter  dated 


11.  At  thii  ConKTess  held  at  Pensacola  in  May  and  June  of  1784.  McGUllTray 
was  appointed  Spanish  Commissary  to  the  Indians  with  a  salary  of  $50.00 
per  month. 

12.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridaa,  les-  I.  no.  6. 

18.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas.  leg.  I.  no.  6. 
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the  9th  of  last  March. — The  Gentleman  who  brought  it  was  de¬ 
tained  at  Mobille  by  contrary  winds  by  which  means  I  lost  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  forwarding  Your  letter  to  the  Marquess 
Del  Campo  by  Mr.  Mathers  Ship  who  sailed  for  London  before 
Your  letter  reached  this  place  being  the  22d  of  last  month. 

I  shall  in  a  few  days  send  it  forward  by  way  of  New  Providence 
and  our  correspondants^*  in  London  shall  be  directed  to  wait  on 
the  Marquess,  with  it  and  You  shall  be  informed  of  the  result — 

The  Ship  Mary  sailed  from  this  the  28th  Feby.  and  as  I  gave 
directions  for  Her  immediate  return  to  New  Providence  I  scarcely 
flatter  myself  that  Your  letter  will  reach  London  soon  enough  to 
be  of  that  service  to  our  affairs  Your  goodness  intended  it  to 
produce. — The  Mary  will  at  any  rate  bring  out  Indian  goods  but 
in  a  less  quantity  than  I  should  have  ordered  if  it  had  been  possible 
for  me  to  have  been  advertized  of  Your  sentiments  in  time.  These 
goods  can  be  ordered  here  with  your  permission  and  will  be  fully 
sufficient  to  last  the  consumption  of  the  Indians  untill  you  shall 
be  informed  of  His  Majesty’s  further  pleasure  and  which  I  flatter 
myself  from  Your  favourable  representations  will  be  equal  to 
my  moderate  wishes. 

I  only  desire  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  at  Pensacola 
as  our  House  is  on  in  East  Florida  and  in  that  case  our  establish¬ 
ment  shall  continue  here  as  long  as  you  see  cause  to  require  it. 
That  you  may  know  the  extent  of  His  Majesty’s  goodness  in 
respect  to  us  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  “that  we  have  the  liberty  of 
supplying  the  Creek  Indians  from  East  Florida  toith  British 
property,"  and  to  “export  the  skins  when  and  where  soever  we 
please.  It  is  also  expressly  stipulated  that  we  shall  be  exempted 
from  Les  droits  d’Aubaine  and  we  have  the  liberty  of  remov¬ 
ing  ourselves  our  family’s  and  effects  to  any  part  of  His  Britanick 
Majesty’s  dominions  in  case  a  War  with  England  should  render 
that  measure  necessary  or  if  it  should  hereafter  become  the 
object  of  our  Choice. 

“There  is  also  an  endulgeance  granted  with  respect  to  our 
religious  opinions  which  I  And  is  quit  unnecessary  to  mention 
as  the  liberality  of  your  Nation  is  sufficient  without  it.  On  our 
part  we  have  sworn  to  be  [true]  and  faithful!  to  [His]  Majesty 
His  [Heirs]  and  successors,  and  at  no  time  hereafter  to  take 
an  active  part  against  his  dominions  altho’  a  War  should  un¬ 
fortunately  happen  vrith  England. 

14.  stratum  and  McKenzie,  el.  intro.  Panton  to  Mird,  Feb.  12,  1789. 
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“We  have  agreed  to  pay  the  6  pcent  duty  on  the  goods  im¬ 
ported  and  to  submit  ourselves  otherwise  (than  as  expressed) 
to  the  Laws  of  Spain — “ 

These  Gentlemen  are  the  terms  on  which  our  House  remained 
in  East  Florida  and  these  are  the  conditions  You  will  be  pleased 
to  get  extended  to  Pensacola  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  my  being 
here  may  in  any  shape  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  His  Majesty’s 
Service.  I  shall  than  be  ready  to  meet  the  Georgians  on  equal 
terms  at  Markett  and  be  thereby  enabled  to  defeat  their  perfidious 
views  with  the  Indians  of  which  [you  are]  too  well  acquainted  for 
me  to  have  occasion  to  urge  anything  on  that  point.  I  shall  by 

■  obtaining  the  Royal  sanction  strengthen  and  confirm  the  Con¬ 
fidence  my  Friends  in  England  repose  in  me  with  respect  to  the 

I  safety  of  their  property  in  this  country.  And  my  tranquillity  will 

:  be  properly  reEstablished  all  which  must  be  suspended  untill  I 

I  can  be  relieved  from  my  present  uncertainty — With  respect  to 

1  the  restraint  you  have  laid  me  under  from  trading  to  the  Chicke- 

^  saws  and  Chactaws,  I  expect  you  will  see  cause  at  a  future  day 

to  remove  it  in  my  favour — If  ever  the  Georgians  make  peace 
with  the  Creeks  be  assured  you  will  than  learn  the  necessity  of 
j  permitting  those  to  supply  the  Indians  who  will  or  can  give  them 

:  goods  at  the  cheapest  rate — [This]  matter  I  hope  you  will  again 

!  reconsider  I  desire  [nothing]  more  than  to  be  left  on  the  footing 

I  was  on  when  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  at  New  Orleans 
E  and  the  restraint  being  a  hardship  which  you  yourself  can  redress 

I  shall  expect  it  of  Your  justice  at  a  future  day.  At  present  and 
until  I  can  be  made  easy  on  matters  of  more  importance  I  do  not 
desire  any  alteration  as  the  Creeks  will  take  off  as  many  goods 
as  I  choose  to  risque — Only  observe  my  dear  Sirs  that  I  am  under 
'  no  necessity  of  keeping  this  expensive  establishment  to  supply 

■  the  Creeks  alone — I  can  just  do  it  as  well  from  East  Florida  by 

'  being  at  the  expense  of  building  a  fine  hutt  high  up  on  the  Forks 

of  the  River  Saint  Mary’s  and  in  truth  I  can  do  [it]  cheaper 
for  to  that  place  my  vessels  can  be  insured  to  it  or  from  it  at  the 
rate  of  2H  pcent — ^here  I  am  obliged  to  pay  five  pcent  to  Pensa- 
!  cola  and  very  often  10  pcent  Home. — Believe  what  I  now  tell 

■  you  and  [for]  which  pardon  my  f redome  — 

I  The  matter  which  Mr.  Leslie  mentioned  to  you  was  in  con- 

^  siderable  forwardness  When  your  late  restraints  compelled  me  to 

i  act  with  caution — that  matter  must  now  sleep  untill  you  can  pro- 

F  cure  me  and  my  friends  the  certain  endulgeance  I  now  require 

and  when  I  can  tell  them  that  their  property  will  be  safe  and 
not  subject  to  New  Obstacles  than  you  may  rely  that  I  can  put 
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in  execution  what  was  proposed — You  will  be  so  good  as  to  answer 
this  letter  with  your  convenience — I  have  another  to  write  which 
I  shall  get  Mr.  [Hodge]  to  deliver. 

I  am 

Gentlemen 

Your  Most  Obed  Serv 

Wm.  Panton 


[Translation] 

Alexander  McGillivray  to  Governor  O'NeilU® 

Translation. 

Pensacola  July  24,  1785 — My  dear  Sir:  some  time  ago  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Creeks,  or  Talapuches,  Chickasaws  and  Chero- 
kees.  Celebrated  a  general  Assembly  at  which  I  was  present  among 
the  upper  Creeks,  and  discussing  the  present  situation  of  affairs 
they  begged  me  to  put  their  Sentiments  in  writing  before  Your 
Excellency  asking  the  favor  of  having  it  sent  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  the  Court;  accordingly  I  am  enclosing  it  to  Your 
Excellency  in  the  prescribed  terms;  for  the  above  mentioned 
nations. 

These  Nations  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Supply  of  Merchandise  adapted  to  their  trade  imported  into  this 
City  by  Mr.  Panton.  For  the  Subsistence  of  their  Nations,  they 
hope  that  the  trade  thus  commenced  may  be  established  on  a  more 
permanent  footing.  As  was  promised  at  the  Congress;  this  cargo 
being  almost  exhausted,  another  is  aboslutely  necessary. 

The  Americans  on  every  occasion,  since  the  last  congress 
(which  caused  great  discontent)  in  order  to  Seduce,  or  separate 
these  Nations  from  the  agreements  which  they  contracted  with 
the  Spanish  nation,  have  put  in  practice  all  the  measures  that  they 
could,  particularly  offers  of  liberal  treatment,  which  they  can 
give  the  Indians,  having  entire  freedom  to  import,  and  to  export 
directly  to  London,  without  being  subject  to  heavy  charges,  and 
duties. 

At  present  the  memory  of  former  dominions,  and  the  strong 
suspicions  which  exist  among  them  of  being  deprived  of  their 
Hunting  grounds  (the  greatest  dominion  of  which  an  Indian  can 
form  an  idea)  gives  a  favorable  Occasion  to  effect  a  total 
separation  of  these  Nations  from  the  Americans,  and  to  establish 
among  them  an  interest  in,  and  an  affection  for  the  Spanish  nation, 
that  may  not  be  easily  dissolved,  and  that  I  anxiously  desire  to 

16.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  leg.  10,  no.  64.  O’Neill  wu  the  Kovernor  of 
PenaaooU. 
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perfect ;  but  if  the  Indians  are  not  attracted  with  the  usual  supplies 
from  this  Place,  necessity  will  compel  them  to  accept  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  American  States,  by  which  channel  they  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  ordinary  necessities  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
Power  on  the  continent.  Therefore  it  is  my  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  good  policy  to  remove  the  duties  placed  at  present  on  this  trade, 
especially  those  on  the  exportation  of  Skins,  and  that  measures 
be  adopted  to  put  the  Indian  trade  on  the  most  convenient  terms 
possible,  in  conformity  with  the  promises  which  have  been  made 
them,  and  of  which  they  expect  a  punctual  fulfillment. 

Mr.  Panton  who  has  been  interested  for  a  long  time  in  this 
business,  and  who  is  much  inclined  to  second  the  views  of  the 
Government  within  his  sphere,  and  is  the  most  suitable,  and 
capable  of  facilitating  the  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Indians  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  another  importation,  and 
I  have  asked  him  to  present  to  Your  Excellency  the  terms,  and 
conditions  on  which  he  can  continue  with  security  to  import  goods 
for  the  Supply  of  the  Indian  Nations  allied  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spain. 

This  matter  being  of  great  importance,  I  urgently  beg  Your 
Excellency  to  recommend,  and  get  decreed  that  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  expound  to  Your  Excellency  on  the  foregoing  matters. 
I  remain  with  greatest  respect  for  Your  Excellency  your  most 
obedient,  and  humble  Servant  Alexander  McGillivray — To  His 
Excellency  Governor  O’Neill  —  Agrees  with  the  original  trans¬ 
lation  for  this  Secretariat  under  my  charge,  and  for  which  record 
I  sign  it  in  New  Orleans  September  16,  1785. 

Manuel  Andres  Armesto 


[To  be  continued] 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituary 

Capt.  Watkins  Harris,  at  the  time  of  his  death  Captain  of 
Co.  I  4th  Ala.  Reg.,  Laws’  Brig,  Field’s  (formerly  Hood’s  Div., 
Longstreet’s  Corps),  died  at  the  residence  of  Col.  B.  F.  Hardeman, 
Athens,  Ga.,  on  the  17th  January,  1865,  aged  21  years,  11  months 
and  2  days.  In  April,  1861,  he  left  college  and  went  as  a  volunteer 
into  the  military  service.  He  was  in  the  campaigns  of  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Although  in  feeble  health,  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  going  with  his  Company,  in  the  expedition  into  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  severe 
hardships,  labor  and  exposure  through  which  he  passed  on  that 
memorable  field,  brought  on  a  disease  that  terminated  his  life. 
In  the  elements  that  make  up  the  character  of  a  true  man,  Capt. 
Harris  has  few  equals.  His  intellectual  endowments  were  ex¬ 
tensive;  and  in  all  the  endearing  qualities  of  the  heart,  he  was 
unsurpassed.  He  was  kind,  ingenious,  brave,  courteous,  modest. 
His  modesty  was  most  striking.  Participating  in  many  hard  fought 
battles,  while  the  noble  and  daring  deeds  of  others  were  often 
mentioned  by  him,  he  was  silent  as  to  the  part  he  himself  bore. 
He  possessed  genuine  politeness.  But  a  few  hours  before  he  died, 
while  the  death  token  was  upon  him,  he  apologized  to  a  friend, 
just  arrived,  on  a  visit  from  a  distance,  for  his  inability  to  enter¬ 
tain  him.  Confined  to  his  bed  for  several  months,  no  impatience 
was  manifested — ^no  word  of  murmuring  ever  escaped  his  lips.  He 
retained  his  intellect  throughout,  and  in  his  last  moments,  was 
full  of  the  consolations  vouchsafed  by  our  Holy  Religion.  While 
father,  mother,  brother  and  other  relatives  and  friends  stood 
weeping  round  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  literally  bedewing 
his  pillow  with  their  tears,  a  heavenly  composure  sat  upon  his 
manly  brow;  and  he  continued,  as  long  as  he  had  breath,  to  give 
unmistakable  signs  that  all  was  well.  When  tongue  and  voice 
failed,  but  a  few  moments  before  he  ceased  to  breathe,  to  anxious 
inquiries  of  friends,  he  answered  by  a  distinct  and  graceful  point¬ 
ing  of  his  finger  upwards!  The  prayer  of  the  Prophet,  in  its  true 
spirituality,  was  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  everyone  who  witnessed 
his  triumphant  death:  “Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.’’  p. 

Southern  Watchman,  March  15,  1865. 
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Died 

In  Virginia,  on  the  30th  of  December  last,  of  typhoid  dysentery, 
Wabren  a.  Cartes,  of  Co.  L,  3d  Reg.  Ga.  Vols. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  on  the  16th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1839.  He  was  a  native  of  Clarke  co.,  Ga.  He  professed 
religion  and  was  baptised  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Freeman’s 
Creek  church,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age,  by  Elder  B.  Langford, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  member  of  Sandy  Creek 
church,  Morgan  county.  Brother  Carter  was  a  devoted  and  con¬ 
sistent  Christian.  He  volunteered  for  the  defense  of  his  country’s 
rights,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  was  mustered  into  the  Con¬ 
federate  service  as  a  member  of  the  company  known  as  the  Clarke 
Rifles,  raised  by  the  patriotism  of  our  much  lamented  and  esteemed 
fellow-citizen,  I.  S.  Vincent.  He  was  a  faithful  soldier,  and  fully 
proved  that  being  a  soldier  of  his  country  did  not  deprive  him 
from  living  a  Christian  life  in  the  army;  and  in  his  last  sickness, 
gave  evidence  of  his  faith  in  a  precious  Saviour,  and  full  assurance 
of  a  blessed  inheritance  with  saints  in  life.  Brother  Carter  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  being  26  years  and  14  days  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  obedient  son,  and 
leaves  behind,  to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss,  a  disconsolate 
wife,  an  interesting  and  sprightly  son,  a  doting  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  with  a  numerous  train  of  relations  and  friends, 
who  mourn  indeed,  but  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  but  feel 
assured  that  their  loss  is  his  eternal  grain.  Farewell,  thou  loving 
husband,  father,  son  and  brother.  Rest  from  the  toils  and  labors 
of  earth,  in  thine  eternal  home  of  glory.  “Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth;  yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.’’ 

By  request  of  a  bereaved  father  and  family. 

Bedford  Langford 

Southern  Watchman,  March  15,  1865. 

Obituary 

Sergt.  Walton  H.  Griffeth  was  killed  near  Nashville,  Tenn., 
on  the  7th  day  of  December,  1864.  He  was  about  24  years  old. 
He  entered  the  service  in  March,  1862.  He  was  in  the  campaigns 
of  Tenn.,  Ky.,  Ga.  and  Ala.  He  participated  in  all  the  battles  in 
which  the  37th  Ga.  was  engaged.  He  was  severely  wounded  at 
Chickamauga,  while  gallantly  charging  the  enemy’s  line;  then  at 
Missionary  Ridge;  then  again  at  Dallas.  I  was  sure  he  would 
never  recover  from  that  wound,  but  it  was  only  a  short  time  before 
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he  joined  his  fellows.  He  never  shirked  his  duty,  but  was  always 
at  his  post — it  made  no  difference  how  dangerous  it  was — and  was 
seemingly  regardless  of  his  personal  safety. 

Sergt.  Griffeth  was  a  brave,  honorable,  and  high-minded  gentle¬ 
man,  devotedly  attached  to  the  cause  which  cost  him  his  life.  He 
was  kind  and  generous  to  his  fellow-soldiers.  He  was  unsurpassed 
in  all  the  endearing  qualities  of  the  heart,  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  had  not  an  enemy  in  his  company.  His  gallantry  on 
the  field  brought  forth  many  remarks  from  his  company  and 
field  officers.  He  was  rapidly  climbing  the  ladder  of  fame.  May 
he  ever  live  in  the  memory  of  that  country  for  which  he  lost  his 
life.  May  his  loving  wife  and  children  and  his  many  friends  meet 
him  in  a  purer  and  better  sphere,  “where  parting  will  be  no  more.” 

A  Comrade. 

Southern  Watchman,  April  5,  1865. 

Tribute  of  Respect 

Carnesville  Lodge,  No.  186,  Jan.  3d,  1865. 

The  death  of  Capt.  Wiluam  T.  Cochran  having  been  suggested, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  and  un¬ 
animously  adopted  by  the  Lodge: 

Fell,  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  on  the  30th  day  of 
November,  1864,  Capt.  William  T.  Cochran,  of  the  37th  Georgia 
Regiment,  while  gallantly  leading  his  command  in  that  sanguinary 
engagement  with  the  enemy.  Thus  the  cold  and  withering  hand  of 
Death  is  daily  snatching  from  our  mystic  circle  those  whom  we 
most  dearly  love,  and  whose  memory  shall  ever  be  cherished  in 
our  hearts,  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  appreciate  anything  that  is 
exalted  or  excellent  in  man.  Brother  Cochran  possessed,  in  a  large 
degree,  those  enobling  traits  and  attributes  which  ever  command 
esteem  and  admiration — a  brave,  unselfish,  honest,  noble  heart. 
Never  did  the  Genius  of  Masonry  mourn  the  loss  of  a  son,  whose 
character  more  richly  adorned  the  profession  than  did  that  of 
William  T.  Cochran.  Never  has  the  country  lost  a  more  heroic 
soldier  or  more  gallant  young  officer  than  he.  It  may  be  truly 
said  of  him,  he  was  ever  at  the  post  of  duty.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  death  of  our  much 
esteemed  brothem,  William  T.  Cochran,  and  we  regard  the  event 
not  only  as  a  loss  to  Masonry,  but  to  the  whole  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  condole  with  the  bereaved  family 
of  our  deceased  brother. 
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Resolved,  That  as  a  token  of  oar  respect  for  him,  we  will 
wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  a  page  in  our  record  books  be  inscribed  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  entered  on  the  minutes 
of  this  lodge,  and  that  the  family  of  the  deceased  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  same  by  the  Secretary,  and  that  he  likewise 
furnish  a  copy  to  the  Athens  papers  for  publication. 

A  true  extract  from  the  minutes  of  Lodge. 

John  M.  Fbeebian,  Sec’y. 

Southern  Watchman,  April  19,  1866. 

Obituary 

Another  one  of  our  heroic  young  men  has  fallen  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  Southern  Independence. 

James  Porter  Crane,  a  Sergeant  in  the  Quarter  master’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston’s  army,  fell  in  the  brilliant 
affair  at  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1865,  while 
making  a  charge  upon  the  enemy,  with  Capt.  T.  L.  Langston,  of 
whose  company  he  was  a  member. 

Sergt.  Crane  was  bom  in  Athens,  Ga.,  June  1st,  1844,  where 
he  received  his  elementary  education,  and  whence  he  was  sent  to 
the  Georgia  Military  Institute,  at  Marietta,  and  in  August,  1863, 
entered  the  Confederate  army,  66th  Ga.  Vols.,  and  continued  in 
active  service  to  the  time  of  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  two 
months,  when  he  was  in  the  hospital  and  at  home  on  sick  furlough. 
His  military  career  was  noble;  he  was  in  Macon,  then  in  Florida, 
next  sent  to  the  front — being  also  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  with  Gen.  Johnston  in  his  celebrated  re¬ 
treat  from  Dalton — also  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro’,  in  the  memor¬ 
able  charge  upon  the  enemy’s  breastworks,  where  he  was  twice 
wounded  slightly,  but  never  rested  in  consequence,  as  many  might 
do;  and  with  Gen.  Hood  in  his  disastrous  campaign  to  Nashville, 
and  his  retreat  back  to  Georgia,  and  finally,  under  the  command 
of  his  first  and  most  beloved  General,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  yielded 
up  his  life  as  before  stated.  His  Captain  writes  of  him,  that 
“He  woe  the  best  boy  in  his  company.”  He  was  trained  in  the 
Sabbath  school  of  the  Presbyterian  church  from  his  early  child¬ 
hood,  being  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  glorious  doctrines  of  our 
Holy  religion,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  prayer 
and  Bible  reading,  from  the  time  he  joined  the  army,  when  he 
made  covenant  with  one  of  his  comrades  to  abstain  from  the  vices 
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of  the  soldier,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was 
enabled  rigidly  to  observe.  The  youngest  of  four  brothers  in  the 
service,  his  loss  is  a  most  aflSictive  bereavement  to  them,  to  his 
sisters,  and  especially  to  his  honored  parents;  but  they  have  the 
consolation  that  he  is  translated  from  the  toils  and  sufferings  of 
this  life,  to  the  joys  and  glories  of  the  life  to  come,  and  the 
assurance  that  every  true  man  who  seals  his  devotion  to  his  country 
with  his  life's  blood,  confers  upon  his  family  a  nobility  more 
honorable  than  that  which  springs  from  the  favor  of  Princes. 

His  remains  rest  upon  the  battle-field,  where  they  received 
Christian  burial  at  the  hands  of  his  conmides,  aided  by  a  kind 
Chaplain,  who  was  providenailly  present. 

[Here  are  omitted  four  lines  of  poetry.]  W.  L.  M. 

Southern  Watchman,  April  26,  1865. 


WHO’S  WHO 

D.  C.  Corbitt  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Candler  College, 
Puentes  Grandes,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Thomas  Gray,  Jr.  is  an  attomey-at-law  in  Athens,  Georgia. 

Joseph  Krafka,  Jr.,  M.  D.  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Georg^ia,  Medical  School,  Augusta. 

Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips  was  the  most  eminent  historian  ever 
produced  by  the  South.  He  was  a  native  of  Georgia. 

R.  Marsh  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 
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A  History  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  By  J.  H.  Easterby. 
(Charleston:  Published  by  the  Collesre,  1935.  Pp.  viii,  879. 
Illustrations.) 

This  is  a  well-written  account  of  the  rise,  process,  and  present 
condition  of  the  oldest  municipal  college  in  the  United  States. 
The  roots  of  the  College  of  Charleston  go  back  to  1770  when  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  to  set  up  the  “College 
of  South  Carolina.”  Though  this  measure  was  lost  in  the  party 
bickerings  that  presaged  the  Revolution,  the  beginning  of  an  en¬ 
dowment  were  made  this  year  by  the  bequest  of  Benjamin  Smith. 
Finally  in  1785  the  college  was  chartered  and  soon  its  course  was 
begun,  though  not  without  interruptions,  for  in  1835  the  college 
was  closed  for  a  short  time  and  again  in  1865.  At  the  former  time 
it  was  rehabilitated  largely  through  the  aid  given  by  the  City  of 
Charleston  and  at  that  time  it  became  definitely  a  municipal  charge. 
For  some  years  after  the  Civil  War,  the  city  sought  to  shake  off 
this  burden  of  financing  a  college;  but  finally  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  full  support,  and  today  the  city  can  well  feel  proud 
of  its  college. 

Mr.  Easterby  has  used  the  chronolog^ical  method  of  treatment 
rather  than  the  topical,  and  although  the  method  here  used  may 
seem  to  noake  a  less  readable  account,  it  nevertheless  leaves  the 
reader  with  a  pleasant  feeling  of  having  lived  the  life  of  a  remark¬ 
able  educational  institution.  As  was  the  case  with  all  college 
teachers  in  the  earlier  times,  they  labored  faithfully  with  little 
thought  of  salaries.  Able  men  gathered  here  and  developed  a 
college  with  standards  which  no  one  ever  needed  to  feel  ashamed 
of.  The  number  of  students  was  never  large,  but  their  training 
was  sufficient  to  make  of  them  leaders  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
the  nation. 

Mr.  Easterby  has  investigated  all  the  sources  available  for  such 
a  study,  and  the  results  of  his  research  have  been  woven  into  a 
well-constructed  readable  book.  This  work  is  worthy  of  the  fine 
old  institution  which  it  so  well  portrays. 

The  Older  Middle  West  1810-1880.  Its  SoeuU,  Economic  and 
Political  Life  and  Sectional  Tendencies  Before,  During  and  After 
the  Civil  War.  By  Henry  Clyde  Hubbart,  Professor  of  History, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  1936.  Pp.  x,  305.  Maps.  $3.50.) 

Out  of  a  great  mass  of  primary  and  secondary  material  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hubbart  has  distilled  an  essence  which  makes  up  this  book. 
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It  seeks  to  be  an  interpretation  and  a  synthesis  and  it  has  much 
to  commend  it  along  these  lines.  True  enough  there  must  be  a 
sizeable  amount  of  detailed  facts  and  the  national  background, 
familiar  though  it  be,  must  be  kept  in  view;  but  the  Older  Middle 
West  takes  on  a  corporeal  existence  and  by  a  sort  of  separateness 
it  has  in  our  country’s  history,  justifies  this  account. 

The  Older  Middle  West  as  here  understood  embraces  the  region 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missouri  rivers,  and  the  time, 
as  the  title  indicates,  is  that  period  between  the  Old  Northwest 
and  the  Present  Northwest — a  time  less  written  about  than  the 
other  periods.  Though  this  region  had  a  sort  of  geographical  unity 
and  a  human  unity,  it  still  had  divisions  in  both  cases.  There  was 
the  West  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  and  there  was  the  West  of 
the  Lake  Country.  The  one  was  Southern  in  tradition  and 
Democratic  in  politics,  and  its  heritage  has  never  even  to  the 
present  been  entirely  lost;  the  other  was  Northern  in  origin  and 
in  all  that  such  an  origin  cannotes — in  politics  and  political  forms, 
in  economic  life  with  its  trading  and  trafficking  and  industrialism, 
and  in  a  conscience  so  keen  and  active  as  not  only  to  settle  all 
its  own  affairs,  but  to  become  troublesome  for  others.  The  Civil 
War  did  not  unify  the  Older  Middle  West,  for  there  were  Copper¬ 
heads  and  others  who  caused  the  Northern  war-makers  much  con¬ 
cern.  After  the  war  the  Republicans  for  a  short  time  rivited  their 
control  on  the  region,  but  by  1872  Liberal  Republicans  were 
breaking  away  to  be  followed  by  Greenbackers,  and  out  of  it  all 
the  Democrats  so  profited  that  by  1880,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  were  doubtful  states  in  their  political  allegiance. 

Though  there  are  the  three  ingredients  of  society,  economics, 
and  politics  in  this  book,  there  is  less  of  the  former  than  one  might 
be  led  to  expect  from  the  opportunities  that  must  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  author.  This  work  was  published  from  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  American  Historical  Association  made  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation. 

Humor  of  the  Old  Deep  South.  Edited  by  Arthur  Palmer 
Hudson.  (New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company,  1936.  Pp.  xvi, 
548.  $5.00.) 

Various  collections  of  Southern  humor  have  been  made,  but 
none  has  been  as  complete  in  subject-matter  as  this  work  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hudson’s.  There  are  few  selections  which  have  heretofore 
seen  the  light  in  reprinted  form.  Though  inclusive  in  scope,  this 
work  is  restricted  in  geography.  The  “Old  Deep  South’’  is  the 
region  and  the  editor  has  included  in  it  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Alabama.  Misslouala  is  the  word  he  has  coined  for  this  region. 
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and  to  impress  it  upon  the  reader  he  has  written  a  poem  about  it 
two  pages  long.  The  editor  is  undoubtedly  a  true  product  and 
example  of  the  spirit  he  seeks  to  recapture  for  the  present  gene¬ 
ration,  in  these  many  selections  of  Southern  humor.  In  a  long  and 
valuable  introduction  he  surveys  the  backgn^ound  with  a  humor  on 
his  own  part,  which  sometimes  gets  almost  out  of  bounds. 

The  long  sweep  of  time  made  by  this  work  may  well  be  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  begins  with  selections  from  the  account  of 
De  Soto’s  march  by  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas  and  before  it  ends 
it  has  included  the  wisdom  and  humor  of  John  Sharp  Williams. 
Every  walk  of  life  in  Missiouala  seemed  to  be  humorously  in¬ 
clined,  for  Professor  Hudson  exhibits  travellers,  Indians,  hunters 
and  fishermen,  doctors,  judges,  and  catchpolls,  politicians,  preachers, 
players  and  showmen,  barkeepers  and  bonifaces,  broadhom  boys 
and  steamboat  bullies,  captains,  colonels,  and  privates,  pirates  and 
picaroons,  schoolmasters  and  collegians,  duelists,  ha’nts,  green¬ 
horns,  ladies,  darkies,  newspapermen,  and  nondescripts.  Mississippi 
is  the  chief  region  of  this  cyclone  of  humor  and  Natchez  is  the 
center. 

Observations  from  a  Peak  in  Lumpkin  or  the  Writings  of  W. 
B.  Townsend,  Editor  The  Dahlonega  Nugget.  Compiled  by  A.  F. 
Dean.  (Oglethorpe  University,  Ga.:  Oglethorpe  University  Press, 
1936.  Pp.  342.  Illustrations.) 

Editor  Townsend  was  a  rare  character,  a  sort  of  throw-back 
from  the  days  of  rough  and  tumble  editing  a  hundred  years  ago. 
He  was  uneducated,  uncouth,  and  unrefined;  but  he  was  wise, 
honest,  and  individiialistic.  His  paper,  the  Dahlonega  Nugget, 
carried  news  of  such  an  unusual  nature  and  so  racily  and  naturally 
expressed  that  it  came  to  be  known  throughout  the  United  States 
and  was  frequently  quoted.  The  editor  set  all  his  type  by  hand 
and  he  never  used  copy — it  all  came  directly  out  of  his  mind  and 
never  did  he  bother  to  read  proof  or  change  the  position  of  a 
misplaced  letter.  He  always  answered  that  his  readers  knew  what 
he  meant  and  the  misplaced  letter  hurt  nobody.  Townsend  grew 
up  in  Dahlonega  and  stuck  close  to  his  mountain  village.  When 
death  overtook  him  he  had  not  visited  Gainesville  for  twenty-five 
years  or  Atlanta  for  forty. 

Another  editor,  very  much  unlike  Townsend,  has  seen  in  time 
the  value  of  collecting  and  weaving  together  these  nuggets  from 
the  Dahlonega  paper;  and  that  editor,  Austing  F.  Dean,  has  per¬ 
formed  in  this  work  a  fine  service.  Mr.  Dean  has  divided  his  book 
into  seventeen  chapters  and  has  introduced  each  with  a  short 
explanation  of  the  material  which  is  to  follow,  and  thereby  the 
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book  resolves  itself  into  a  sort  of  biography  of  Townsend  in  which 
Townsend  presents  himself.  To  all  who  like  an  unusual  book, 
this  can  be  highly  recommended. 

The  Commerce  of  North  Carolina,  176S-1789.  By  Charles 
Christopher  Crittenden,  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Conunission.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1936.  Pp. 
xii,  196.  Map.  $2.50.) 

Here  is  a  handy  little  volume  that  sets  the  reader  aright  on  a 
good  many  things  regarding  North  Carolina  which  have  appeared 
in  the  history  books.  This  setting  aright  business  is  not  the  main 
purpose  of  the  book;  it  merely  follows  incidentially  that  a  work 
based  on  the  sound  scholarship  and  on  the  mass  of  original  records 
used  by  Dr.  Crittenden  must  change  some  of  the  older  conceptions. 
The  trade  of  the  Tar  Heel  state  was  much  more  important  and  of 
a  different  nature  from  what  it  has  generally  been  represented 
to  be.  Despite  the  sand  reef  that  bounds  North  Carolina’s  coast, 
there  was  much  trade  that  passed  in  and  out,  for  there  were 
various  inlets  deep  enough  for  some  of  the  largest  vessels  of  that 
day.  This  observation  combat’s  considerably  the  old  statements 
that  nearly  all  of  North  Carolina’s  trade  passed  through  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  ports.  Dr.  Crittenden  also  finds  true  of  North 
Carolina  what  has  been  in  recent  years  commonly  accepted  regard¬ 
ing  the  colonies  in  general,  namely:  that  the  British  trade  regu¬ 
lations  were  not  very  burdensome. 

This  book  is  well  written  and  what  is  more  it  is  interesting 
reading,  despite  the  fact  that  many  people  think  anything  relating 
to  economic  history  is  dull. 

Empire.  Georgia  Today  in  Photographs  and  Paragraphs.  Com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  Emily  Woodward.  (Atlanta:  Ruralist  Press, 
Inc.,  1936.  Pp.  182.) 

This  book  is  like  its  title  claims:  Georgia  in  photographs  and 
paragraphs.  The  photographs  are  well  chosen  and  their  execution 
is  artistic.  The  paragraphs  are  clever,  and  for  a  book  of  this 
natxire,  their  restraint  is  admirable  and  surprising.  In  other  words, 
this  book  can  be  relied  upon  almost  as  much  for  word  statements 
as  for  picture  representation.  Though  having  a  fine  historical 
flavor,  it  is  primarily  a  present-day  description.  It  can  justly  make 
Georgians  take  pride  in  their  state.  Some  of  the  subjects  included 
are  cities,  mountains,  woodlands  and  forests,  Indian  mounds,  state 
parks,  churches,  agriculture,  education,  libraries,  health,  industry, 
transportation,  minerals,  and  newspapers. 

Miss  Woodward  has  shown  herself  in  this  book  to  be  an  artist 
of  words  as  well  as  of  pictures. 
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Home  Tovm  and  Other  Sketches.  By  W.  C.  Woodall.  (Colombas, 
Ga.:  Printed  by  Columbus  Office  Supply  Co.,  1935.  Pp.  iv,  269.) 

This  little  book  is  made  up  largely  of  articles  and  sketches 
written  by  the  author  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  various  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Some  are  historical, 
some  are  comments  on  passing  events,  and  some  are  descriptive 
of  life.  They  all  center  around  Columbus,  which  is  given  in  the 
first  division  a  rousing  send-off  with  an  impressive  lists  of  “firsts,” 
but  as  this  is  really  a  reprint  of  a  booklet  written  for  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  there  should  be  no  surprise.  Other  articles  deal 
with  the  founding  of  Memorial  Day,  Civil  War  scenes,  and  the 
development  of  Fort  Benning.  There  are  in  all  twenty-five  di¬ 
visions  or  chapters. 

Sidney  Lanier  at  Oglethorpe  University.  By  Leola  Selman 
Beeson.  (Macon:  The  J.  W.  Burke  Company,  1936.  Pp.  xvi,  61. 
Illustrations. ) 

This  little  book  affords  a  delightful  glimpse  into  the  life  of 
Lanier  while  he  was  a  student  at  old  Oglethorpe  University.  It  is 
based  on  the  minutes  of  the  Thalian  Society  and  is,  indeed,  made 
up  very  largely  of  quotations  from  these  minutes.  It,  therefore, 
gives  those  intimate  touches  which  could  never  have  been  re¬ 
captured  for  us  except  through  such  unconscious  records.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  is  herein  set  forth  a  list  of  the  membership  of  this 
debating  society  from  its  foundation  in  1839  to  the  year  1858. 
Mrs.  Beeson  has  performed  a  valuable  historical  service  in  making 
available  this  little  document. 

John  Cabell  Breckinridge.  By  Lucille  Stilwell.  (Caldwell, 
Idaho:  The  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.,  1936.  Pp.  196.  Illustrations. 
32.00.) 

This  is  a  straightforward  little  volume,  distilled  largely  from 
the  sources  and  written  according  to  the  best  standards  of  historical 
research.  It  is  not  a  difinitive  life  of  Breckinridge,  and  doubtless 
was  not  intended  to  be,  but  it  adds  much  to  the  credit  of  this 
eminent  Kentuckian,  and  establishes  the  reputation  of  the  author 
as  a  careful  writer.  John  C.  Breckinridge  is  distinctly  a  hero  to 
Miss  Stilwell,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  be  otherwise  to 
anyone  who  goes  to  sufficient  trouble  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  this 
able  statesman. 
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